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GLORY PLANET 


CHAPTER ONE 


That previous evening, pulling out from New Orleans, it had been just the 
normal gray twilight, nothing fancy. In fact, as I remarked to Captain 
Beynon, it had been quite a while since we had seen any spectacular color 
effects on the river. He replied, rather huffily, that we were paid to carry 
cargo and passengers from Point A to Point B, not to admire the scenery, and 
would I please see to it that the Show Boat was made fast securely 
alongside. He wasn't his usual pleasant self, that was obvious—and for this 
the Show Boat was to blame. This Show Boat, too, had the Bishop's own 
daughter, Adelie Dale, as Saint-in-Charge. 


During the night, when I was off watch, we rounded Latham's Point, and 
when I came up to the 


pilot house in the early morning we were steering by compass, making up 


for the First Narrows through Craig's Bay. There was nothing to see; we 
wouldn't be in sight of land until we made Point Macdonald the following 
forenoon. 


With the Venusian dawn came the heat—oppressive and steamy. With the 
dawn the red light spread from the east, slowly at first, staining all the sky 
with the color of newly shed blood, deepening to a sullen crimson. From our 
twin stacks, smoke rose vertically, black and greasy, almost solid, spreading 


out to a dark, ugly smudge on the lurid sky. And it was quiet, too quiet, 
hushed. I went into the little chartroom abaft the wheelhouse and looked at 
the barometer. The mercury had fallen rapidly since I had come on watch, 
seemed to be falling appreciably even as I looked. I whistled for my standby 
quartermaster, told him to call the Old Man. 


Captain Beynon was soon on the bridge. He had been up most of the night, I 
knew—and yet his white shorts and shirt were clean and stiffly starched. His 
graying hair was neatly combed. He seemed, even, to have found time to 
shave. 


He looked at me and grinned. "Well, Whitley, you're getting your fancy color 
effects now." 


"Ay. There's a fine dollop of muck brewing up around the Pole. Do you think 
we'll make the Narrows before it hits, sir?" 


"I hope so, Whitley. I hope so. But judging by the rate the glass is falling 
we'll catch it. And that blasted Show Boat isn't going to improve our steering 
any." 


"The Bishop's daughter can pray," I said, "and the Gospel Singers can sing a 
couple or three hymns." 


44Mr. Whitley! At times I suspect that your spiritual home is in Albany." 


"It might be at that," I said. I knew the Old Man, had sailed with him, off and 
on, for years, knew that he wasn't the sort to report anybody to the Saints of 
the Salvation for heresy or apostasy. I knew, too, that he was a friend of 
Duke John's—or as much a friend of the Duke's as anybody could be who 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the Bishop and the Saints. 


"T'll hold the bridge," said Captain Beynon. "Slip aboard the Show Boat, find 
whoever's in charge of the thing, warn 'em to see everything well lashed and 
( hocked off before the blow starts." 


"Ay, ay, sir," I said. "The course is Oh One Two, and she's carrying port 
wheel." 


There was a short brow between the main deck of Richmond Queen and the 
main deck of the Show Boat. Hard by this gangway was a doorway over 
which was painted Ark of the Covenant Gospel Singers. The door was open, 
hooked back. I stuck my head inside and shouted, "Anybody at home?" 
There was no reply, so I went into the accommodation. It would be useless, I 
knew, to expect to find anybody in authority on the lower deck of the Show 
Boat; as soon as I found the companion way to the upper deck cabins I 
climbed it. 


The Saint-in-Charge was a woman, the Bishop's daughter. She would not be 
pleased at being awakened—especially by a member of the class of society 
rather despised by the Saints—the rivermen. But next to the cabin with 
Saint-in-Charge over its door was one labelled Preacher. You'll do, I 
thought. 


There was no answer when I knocked on the door. I was waiting in the 
alleyway when the Preacher came out. He was wearing his long black robe, 
with its white collar and cuffs. He said, in a voice that failed to carry 
conviction, "The peace be upon you." 


"And upon you, Your Worship." 


"And now, young man, what is the meaning of this? Are we to be allowed no 
privacy aboard our own ark?" 


"Captain Beynon's compliments, Your Worship. It's a red morning—and the 
blow'll hit us before we make the Narrows." 


"So? Then you may tell your commander that I will ask the Saint-in-Charge 
to offer prayers for intercession." 


"My commander told me to tell you to see that all is secured." 
"Indeed? We place our trust in a Higher Power." 


* I should have liked, very much, to tell him that if that was the way he felt 
about it we'd cut the Show Boat adrift and let it make its own way up river— 
but in these days you had to be very careful in your dealings with the Saints 
of the Salvation. As it was, I felt that it would be little short of a miracle if at 
least one of our pigeons wasn't sent flapping back to New Orleans carrying a 
strong letter of complaint to the Bishop regarding the unriverworthiness of 
Richmond Queen and the gross incompetence of her personnel. 


"As you please, Your Worship," I said, and turned to go. 
"The peace be upon you.” 
"And on you." 


When I got back on deck the sky was darker, almost the color of old blood, 
and a swirling motion was apparent in the lower clouds of the overcast. 
From the south came the distant grumble of thunder. There were the 
beginnings of a swell, too, and the short brow between the Show Boat and 
the ship was working and complaining. 


Before going back up to the bridge I paused by the boilers for a word with 
Giles, the Engineer of the watch. He looked up from the steam gauge he was 
reading, said, "Looks like dirt." 


"It sure does, Gillie. I'll send the Bosun along right away to give your boys a 
hand with the storm boards." 


"They'll cut off what little breeze we have now," he complained. 


"That's just too bad. If your bunkers go . . ." and I gestured to the stack of 
logs ". . . it'll be more than just too bad." 


"All right, then. But you can't expect me to maintain steam with no draught." 
"You'll have all the draught you want soon enough." 


Back on the bridge, I found the Old Man sitting on his high stool in the pilot 
house. He said, "It'll not be long now. Did you warn the Singers?" 


"I warned the Preacher, sir. He . . . Well, he sort of gave me the impression 
that he was referring the matter to a Higher Authority." 


"He did, did he? It's a rather touchy business, 


Whitley. If these people were passengers aboard Richmond Queen they'd 
have to take my orders. But the legal relationship between a shipmaster and 
the personnel of a tow has never been clearly established. I can advise, but I 
can't order. Also, if the safety of my own ship is jeopardized, I can cut 
adrift." He smiled bleakly. "And if I cut adrift the Gospel Singers and the 
Bishop's daughter it'd be the finish of me on the river. What's that?" 


"Music, sir," I said. 


He got down off his stool, and together we walked to the starboard wing of 
the bridge, looked down to the upper deck of the Show Boat. The Singers 
had brought up a portable organ and now, clad in their spotless white robes, 
ranged with military precision, were ready to make their own peculiar 
preparations for the coming storm. A little to one side stood the stout 


Preacher, and with him was a tall woman, her pale blonde hair arranged in 
the halo effect worn only by the female Saints. 


The tall blonde, the Saint-in-Charge, raised her arm in its flowing white 
sleeve. The woman at the organ who, until now, had been indulging in a sort 
of introductory tootling, produced recognizable melody from her instrument. 
And the singers gave tongue. 


"Pull for the shore, sailor, pull for the shore! "Heed not the rolling billows, 
bend to the oar!"Safe within the lifeboat, sailor, cling to self no more; "Leave 
the poor old stranded wreck—and pull . . 


The screaming roar of escaping steam drowned the final words. The 
Preacher walked to the port side of the Show Boat's upper deck, bawled 
something up to the Old Man and myself. We could not hear him. The 
Singers stood around looking helpless. The Saint-incharge looked far from 
saintly. 


Throughout the day the weather deteriorated. 


With the rising northerly wind came rain—rain so heavy that I had to station 
men in the vicinity of the furnaces to keep wash ports clear, to sweep, even 
to bail. Visibility was a matter of yards only—but this, until we approached 
the Narrows, was no cause for worry. 


Relations between the Show Boat and Richmond Queen remained strained. 
The Preacher and the Saint-in-Charge came aboard, however, to hold a 
service in our saloon for the benefit of our passengers and such crew 
members who could attend. Six of our passengers were from Albany, and 
they complained to the Captain that the preaching and hymn singing were 
interfering with their poker game. The Old Man told them that they'd better 
tell their story to the Duke and let him fight it out with the Bishop at a 
diplomatic level. 


It was after the service was over that I was on the foredeck checking the 
lashings of our deck cargo when I was suddenly aware that somebody was 
watching me. I looked up, saw that it was the Bishop's daughter. My first 
impression was one of coolness, and I wondered how she managed it in her 
voluminous white robes. Her pale face, innocent of make-up, helped to 
convey the impression, as did her severely handsome features and her pale 
hair. 


She said—and her voice was like the drip of ice water from the face of the 
Mount Christopher Glacier — "You are the Mate, are you not?" 


"Yes, Your Holiness." 
"You were aboard our ark this morning, early." 
"I was. I hope that all has been secured." 


"It has been. After all, we have a saying— "The Lord helps those who help 
themselves/ But..." 


"If you'll pardon me, Holiness, I have work to do." 


Her white teeth dented her pale lower lip. She said. "But there are matters 
that I would... discuss..." 


Abruptly I was acutely conscious of the fact that she was an attractive 
woman. But, as I had told her, I had work to do. I started bawling for the 
Bosun to come and put extra lashings on the deck cargo. 


With afternoon the sky was no longer red, had deepened to black—a black 
through which the lightning cascaded in an almost continuous torrent, from 
which rolled distant mutter and imminent roar of thunder. The rain had 
stopped, but the wind had risen, was still rising, was blowing, now and 


again, in sudden, vicious gusts that threatened to slew Richmond Queen and 
her tow broadside on to the mounting sea. Astern the gale was yet, sweeping 
in from the torrid North, from the Equator, so saturated with moisture that 
breathing was difficult. With the sea was a long, heavy swell, running up 
under our counter, at times lifting the stern wheel almost clear of the water, 
dipping our bows under. The engineers no longer complained about the 
draught-stopping storm boards. 


We passed a Phibian village, the loosely connected 


cluster of woven, buoyant huts riding the waves with an ease that we envied. 
We steered to pass them closely, blew our whistle in salutation. One oldster 
poked his white-crested head up out of his hut, looked at us incuriously, 
lifted a languid flipper in salutation, then vanished below. 


"They don't seem to want any help, sir," I said to the Old Man. 


"I didn't think they would—but I always like to keep on the right side of the 
little beasts. Besides—I rather like 'em. Did I ever tell you about old Skitch? 
He used to be chief of one of the really big villages, could talk quite good 
English. Day like this. In Maid of Teddington, it was, Cap'n Munro, Master, 
myself Mate, and old Skitch aboard as deadhead passenger up river. I'd just 
finished getting everything lashed, Then I caught the old so-and-so helping 
himself to the new one inch line that I'd just passed round some bales of 
cotton. He was going to throw it to a passing village. I gave him hell about 
it. 


Skymen drown too easy,’ he says. Thibian no down easy. Give'm plenty ‘ope, 


Phibian see skymen no drown." " 

"Ay, they'd sell their souls for a few fathoms of one inch rope," I said. "But 
they must've saved quite a good few of our people from drowning. Wonder 
what they really think of us ..." 


"About the same as we think of them—that it's just as well to keep on the 
right side of us." 


I fought my way to the starboard wing of the bridge—clutching the hand rail 
the whole distance to keep my footing against the almost solid wind, looked 
down to the mooring lines that held the Show Boat to our side. Because of 
their different lengths, the period of pitching of the two vessels was not 
synchronizing, and the rubbing strakes were taking severe punishment. 


Back in the pilot house I said, "I'd better double up on the towlines before 
dark, sir, and get some fenders over. Will it be all right if I get the Second or 
Third up to hold the fort while I'm doing it?" 


"T'll look after her. Go ahead." 


By the time that we had made all secure the last of the dusk was gone, and 
the only light came from the fitful phosphorescence of the breaking waves 
and the glaring, flickering lightning. 


Surprisingly, I was able to sleep that night after I had made my rounds. The 
motion of the ship was not unpleasant. It was the change of motion that 
awakened me. 


After three matches from the box on my bunkside shelf had failed to ignite I 
gave up the attempt, dressed hastily without benefit of my oil lamp, climbed 
up to the bridge. The wind had dropped— but there was still a heavy sea 
running, a confused, pyramidal sea. The sky above us was clear—and for the 
second time in my life I saw the stars. I found time to look at them, to 
wonder which of those tiny, glimmering lights was Earth, the legendary 
world from which our first ancestors had escaped generations ago. 


From the Show Boat came the sound of voices, of singing. 


"When the trumpet of the Lord did sound, and nations were no more, 


‘And the morning dawned eternal, bright and fair, 'And the saved of Earth 
were gathered over on the 
other shore, 

“And the Roll was called up yonder, I was there!” 

“Why must they ruin this moment?” demanded 
Captain Beynon irritably. “Why can’t they just— 
look?” 

The voices of the singers were drowned by a 
continuous, irritating, high-pitched squeaking from 
above. Looking up, I could see black shadows drifting 


across the stars wheeling and dipping dropping down through the darkness. 
A heavy body flopped on to the bridge between Beynon and myself. There 
was 


the odor of rotten eggs. I could hear other bodies falling to the deck all 
around us, cries and screams from the choir on the Show Boat's upper deck. 


"The center of the storm," said the Old Man. "Balloon birds—other things 
too, probably. Better get your crowd out, Mr. Whitley, to clear the brutes off 
the deck. If there's any work to be done when the blow starts again they'll be 
getting underfoot." 


"If they didn't stink we might like 'em better," I said. 


By the time that I got the Bosun out and the crowd organized the first cloud 
veils were blowing over the 


to the southward! The wind came again, fitful gusts a*t first, with a spatter 
of cold rain and hailstones. Spray, with heavier water ever more frequently, 
was already sweeping the foredeck. But the swell was still con- 


comfortable lurch and roll, loosening with every uneasy motion the lashings 
of the cargo. 


By the time that all was once again secure, the slack taken up on the last 
Spanish windlass, the ship was plunging into a head sea that gave me cause 
to worry about the strength of the for'ard storm boards— behind the 
protection of which the engineers and their firemen were maintaining steam 
—and the moorings of the Show Boat. It was while the Carpenter was 
shoring up the storm boards that the Show Boat began to break adrift. 


The moorings held—if anything, they held too well. It was the forward post 
on the Show Boat that went, snapped cleanly in two, still dangling from our 
side on the heavy lines that I had put out at the beginning of the blow. The 
bows of the unpowered hulk swung out and away to starboard, the flat stern 
came round to lie flush along our side—while the last moorings held. I ran 
into the engine space, caught hold of the engineer of the watch. 


"Go astern!" I yelled. "Full astern!" 
"Orders should come from the bridge," he said. 
I ran to the speaking tube, whistled up. The Old Man answered. 


"The Show Boat's broken adrift," I told him. "For'ard moorings gone, after 
ones'll go any minute. She'll be into our wheel!" 


The signal bell clanged, the great connecting rods faltered in their stroke, 
slowed and faltered, stopped. Before the engines had been put into reverse I 
was back on deck, looking at the Show Boat's after mooring post wobbling 
like a loose tooth. Another line had to be put out forward, and that fast. 


"A heaving line!" I yelled. 


Somebody thrust the end of one into my hand. I jumped from our deck to the 
Show Boat's stern, scrambled forward to the blunt bows of the thing. She 
was shipping heavy water along the port side but, in spite of being knocked 
over twice, I managed to keep hold of that tail of line. I noticed vaguely that 
there were other people around me, assumed that they were some of my own 
men who had followed me. "Here!" I yelled. "Grab hold—don't lose it!" I 
hoped that by this time the Bosun or one of my officers would have a 
mooring line out and bent on to the heaving line. A vivid flash of lightning 
showed a cluster of dark figures at Richmond Queen's bow. It showed, too, a 
puff of steam from the ship's whistle, but the noise of the blast was drowned 
by the peal of thunder. 


"Put your backs into it!" I bawled, adding some choice adjectives. "Get that 
end aboard as fast as cripes'll let you! Jump to it!" 


The next flash of lightning showed me the new mooring line snaking out and 
across from Richmond Queen's bow. It was not long before the end of it was 
up on to the Show Boat's foredeck, the eye thrown over the starboard 
mooring post. I stood away from the others, waited for another flash of 
lightning and made the hand signal to heave away. Richmond Queen's 
powerful windlass would make short work of getting her alongside again, 
especially with the ship going astern. 


And it was so. 


And it was then that I turned to give fresh orders to those who had worked 
with me, and found that it was not, as I had thought, my own men—but the 
Saint-in-Charge and a half dozen of the Singers. 


the whistle. "Down gangway!" called the Old Man from the bridge. 
Richmond Queen had arrived. 


First aboard was Leinster, the Agent, closely followed by Banat, the 
Stevedore, and his gang. We shook hands, then Leinster went up to the 
bridge to see the Old Man whilst Banat and I arranged the loading and 
discharge of cargo. 


"Only forty bales of cotton for Albany," I said. "We should be away before 
dark. It'll be a nice clear night for the Narrows." 


"You'll not be away before midnight. Don't forget the Show Boat." 


"Oh, yes. Of course. The Show Boat. We almost lost the damn’ thing in the 
blow. Was there any damage here?" 


"The roof off Long's store and all the windows out of the chapel. And there'll 
not be much sugar this season." 


"Oh, well. We must take the rough with the smooth. Any mail to go?" 


"Leinster has it. About three pigeon loads northbound, six pigeons up river. 
There'll be a dozen bags surface mail coming down later." 


The discharging was well under way—barrels of salt fish, bundles of 
agricultural tools, bales of cotton cloth—when we went up to the Old Man's 
cabin in the texas. When we knocked at his door he called us in, motioned us 
to the settee, passed the glasses, the rum bottle, the lime squash and the 
chattee of cold water. 


He said, "I suppose Banat has told you that we shall be here until midnight. 
As soon as the cargo's finished I shall back out from the levee, then lay her 
starboard side—the Show Boat side—to. They have their own gangway, but 
your men'll have to rig it for them. You'll have to put a mooring gang ashore, 
too— I think that you'll be able to manage quite well using the cabbage trees 
as posts. Oh, before I forget—the Preacher was up just now asking if we 


could run a steam line to the Show Boat's calliope. If you see the Chief you 
might get it organized." 


I filled Leinster's glass, and then my own. 


"Your very good health, sir," I said. Then: "This Show Boat. Is attendance at 
the service compulsory for our personnel?" 


"No. I've already made that quite clear to both the Saint-in-Charge and the 
Preacher. If anybody wants to go, that's a different matter. But, even then, I'd 
like you to make sure that the Second Mate and his watch are in their bunks 
by twenty-two hundred hours. I'll want 'em alert for the run through the 
Narrows." 


"T'll see to that, sir. Oh, is your arrival letter ready yet? I'll get the mail off if 
Mr. Leinster will let me have it." 


"Here you are," said the Agent. "This lot, New Orleans. A couple of bundles 
for Albany. One for Teddington. Three for Baton Rouge. Another one for St. 
Louis." 


"H'm. Afraid we'll have to send the St. Louis mail via Baton Rouge. There 
were only two St. Louis birds —and they died. How many birds are you 
letting us have, by the way?" 


"Half a dozen. The hamper'll be down before you sail." 
"Hope they're healthy. Want any birds put ashore here?" 
"We could do with a few for up river, if you can spare 'em." 


"Albany I can let you have, Teddington and Richmond—three of each. I was 
hoping that you'd let me have St. Louis . . . Still, we should be able to get 
some from Maid of Kingston when we pass her." 


I finished my drink, excused myself, picked up the mail and went along aft 
to the pigeon house. Banat came with me, watched as I took the birds out of 
their port marked cages, attached the thin cylinders to their legs. 


"The mail must fly," he said. 


"The mail must fly," I replied. "You know—they used to say that back on 
Earth . . . There's a pile of old books in my grandfather's house—they 
escaped the burning somehow. One of 'em's about some utterly fantastic 
country called the United States, and about the time when the people were 
just learning to fly. The incredible speeds their . . . airplanes, I think they 
called them... did! A hundred and fifty miles an hour! And they had these 
machines running an air mail service all over the country, in all sorts of 
weather .. ." 


"Machine worship," said Banat gravely. "You want to be careful what you 


say." 

"Oh, it was just a book," I replied. I took the hamper into which I had put the 
pigeons, carried it out on deck, opened it. The air was full of the beating of 
wings. 


"Talking of flying," said Banat, "have you noticed anything about the 
cargoes you're taking to Albany these days?" 


"More cotton than usual. More rubber. Why?" 


"There are rumors. Don't be surprised if there's a Holy War before long. The 
Apostate's riding for a fall. Machines. And... flying/" 


"Cotton... rubber... flying ... I don't see the connection. Anyhow— 
Albany is Albany, and Beulah Land is Beulah Land, and as long as Albany 
minds its own business it's no concern of ours." 


"Be careful what you say, Whitley. I know you, but other people don't— 
might take you for a Fifth Columnist when the day comes for the choosing 
of sides. Besides—didn't the first Bishop say, 'So far shall the machine come, 
but no farther'?" 


"Mr. Whitley! I sincerely hope that you don't say these things in the hearing 
of the Saint or the Preacher!" 


"T've said worse," I told him. 


By this time the cargo was finished, and I sent the hands to stations. The 
forward ramp was hoisted up and clear, and Richmond Queen backed out 
and away from the levee, her bows swinging to port under the influence of 
starboard wheel and rudder. I heard the bells as the Old Man came ahead, 
heard the threshing of the wheel cease and then resume with a different 
rhythm. We came into the bank at a shallow angle and a heaving line was 
thrown from the foredeck of the Show Boat to the men whom I had stationed 
ashore—to its other end was bent a mooring line from our own foredeck. I 
waited until a hasty but secure hitch had been thrown around the bole of one 
of the cabbage trees, then told the Carpenter, who was at the controls of the 
steam capstan, to heave away. As soon as the weight came on the line the 
tree bent and shook, and from the thick, broad leaves at its crown soared a 
flock of balloon birds, their almost supersonic squeaking painful to the ear. 


"Make fast!" called the Old Man. 


We came astern, then, just a touch, and fell alongside the bank. Looking aft, 
I could see the stern moorings being passed ashore. 


Taking the Bosun and four hands I went aboard the Show Boat. 


Standing by the gangway was the Saint-in-Charge, the Bishop's daughter. I 
was surprised by the warmth of her smile, the friendliness of her manner. 


She said, "So the Lord's work will soon begin, Mr. Whitley, thanks to you." 


"Yes, Holiness. But I must ask you and your ladies to keep clear while I get 
this gangway down. Bosun! Don't let those lashings go until you've got the 
weight on the tackle!" 


"It is good to bring a little light and joy to these backward communities . . ." 


"Yes. You on the beach there! Keep out of the mucking way, can't you? Easy 
Bosun, easy! Don't let it go with a bloody run!" 


"A brand to be plucked from the burning," she said —and the flicker of 
amusement in her eyes and around her mouth belied the solemnity of her 
official title. 


"I'm sorry," I told her, "but I'm only a rough and tough riverman and I talk 
the only language I know." 


"I must take lessons." 


"All right, Bosun. That'll do the gangway. Have the pressure lamps rigged 
before you knock off." 


"Will any of your people be attending the Gospel Show?" 
"Some will be. But will there be enough seating?" 
"Come and see." 


She led me inside, into the Show Boat's auditorium. It was dark—the 
pressure lamps had not yet been lit—but there was enough light for me to 
see the stage, with the organ at one side of it, the rows of benches. 


"Two hundred and fifty from ashore," she said, "even allowing for those 
from the outlying farms and plantations. There will be room for all." 


We walked up the aisle, climbed the steps to the little stage. 


At the head of the steps she stumbled, fell against me. I held her longer than 
was necessary, felt the warmth and the softness and the firmness of her body 
through her clothing. I was reluctant to let her go— and she, I somehow 
knew, was reluctant to be let go. Suddenly she stiffened, got her hands 
between us and pushed herself away from me. She whispered, "There is a 
time and a place ... or there may be a time and a place. But not here. Not 


" 


NOW. 


Then from the upper deck came the first blaring notes of the calliope, the big 
steam organ, playing, Shall we gather at the river? 


And she was a Saint again, and I was a mere river-man; so I was not a little 
surprised when she came to my cabin just before dinner that evening. 


When we had finished dinner Captain Beynon leaned back in his chair, lit a 
cheroot. Talking was difficult in the saloon, had been throughout the meal; 
the steam organ aboard the Show Boat had been blaring away without a 
break. 


"How may billets of timber have you burned to keep that thing going, 
Chief?" asked the Old Man. 


"Couldn't say offhand, Cap'n," replied old Seabright. "But I'm thinking of 
taking extra at the next bunkering stop if we're to get this at every port." 


"Do so. We'll charge it up to the Saints. Any of you ladies and gentlemen 
attending the worship?" 


Surprisingly, the people from Albany said that they would be going. I said 
that I'd better go, too, to make sure that my juniors and crew members didn't 
stay overlong and miss out on sleep before sailing time. 


"Then you and I will play cribbage, Chief," said the Old Man. 


The rest of us came out on deck, out of the harsh glare of the pressure lamps. 
Richmond Queen was in darkness, but the Show Boat was brightly lit, both 
with her own lamps and with those that had been borrowed from me. 


We boarded her from our own main deck, walked for'ard and round the 
house to watch the people from ashore coming up her gangway. There were 
men, women—and hordes of children. And there were the flying things. In a 
great living cloud they swirled and eddied around the pressure lamps. I 
wished that I'd remembered to smear the exposed portions of my skin with 
repellent. 


The crowd was thinning now and we fell in behind the last stragglers, passed 
through the double screen doors, walked into the auditorium. We found 
empty benches at the back. Hardly were we seated when two of the girl 
singers passed swiftly from lamp to lamp, turning them off, until there was 
only the light on the stage remaining. There was the organ, to one side, and 
at her seat the white-clad organist, and at the back the great, black banner 
showing the burning globe of lost Earth, the green and fertile sphere of 
Beulah Land and the shining rocket, Wyndham's Ark, in transit between the 
two. 


Above us the calliope roared and screamed, Shall we gather at the river ?— 
roared and screamed at first, then faded, faded, and the organ on the stage 
took up the melody softly, subtly, without a break, and the six tall, girl 
trumpeters who marched in took it up too and tossed it to the people in long, 
round, golden notes, and behind it, underneath it all, was the soft muted 
rhythm of the drums. 


The Gospel Singers came in then, and behind them was the Saint, her pale 
hair coiled in its halo, her mouth wide and red. 


The Saint was there and, flanking her, one on either side, were two black- 
clad preachers—one of them, I guessed, would be the spiritual leader of 
Point Macdonald. The Saint was there, swaying ever so slightly in time to 
the music, gliding to the front of the stage. Behind her the Singers were 
swaying too and then, as she raised her arms, adding their voices to the 
melody of organ and trumpets and drums. 


This was not the first Gospel Show I had seen—but it was the first one of 
this standard that I had seen. There was an air of professional competence 
that would not have seemed out of place in the finest theaters in Albany, and 
that did seem out of place aboard a Gospel Show Boat. 


But the audience loved it. It was one person's show, one woman's show. The 
Singers, the organist, the trumpeters and the drummers were just the 
instruments upon which her personality played. Yes—and the congregation 
too. She cried, "Sing!" and we sang. Had she said, "Weep!" we should have 
wept. And, frankly, I was feeling a little scared. 


So it went on—songs, and solos, and the organ and the trumpets and the 
drums and then, towards the finish, the procession of sinners to the Mercy 
Seat while the Singers, to the murmuring organ, whispered Standing in the 
need of prayer. 


"Much more of this," muttered the woman from Albany seated next to me, 
"and they'll have me up there, telling all." 


"And may I be around to hear it," said her husband. 


"Look!" she ejaculated. "The Preacher!" 


There was tension on the stage—a tension that spread to the audience. The 
black-gowned preacher, the Chaplain from the Show Boat, his face pale, was 
walking towards the Mercy Seat, slowly, unsteadily. The Saint, her face 
almost as white as her robes, put out her hand to stop him. He tried to shake 
her off— but there was strength in that hand, that arm. Roughly she swung 
him around so that he faced her. We saw her lips moving, his moving as he 
replied. We saw the gesture she made to the choir, to the organist, and heard 
the music swell. And the other preacher, the Point Macdonald Preacher, was 
hovering uncertainly around his colleague and his superior, his stupid, kindly 
face heavy with worry. 


The singing stopped abruptly and the six trumpet ers marched to the front of 
the stage, raising their instruments. When the last notes of the fanfare had 


died away the Saint advanced, both arms upraised. 


"There is an announcement," she cried, her voice clear and full. "It is one 
that you will be sorry to hear, and one that I am sorry to make. My people, I 
am taking your preacher from you. As the direct representative of the Bishop 
of Beulah Land I am empowered to appoint and to transfer, and it seemed to 
me that Preacher Lewis, your kindly pastor, lacks experience of the great 
world beyond his parish. What could be better for him than a voyage up 
river in the Show Boat? And Preacher Browning, out of the goodness of his 
heart, has expressed his willingness to look after your spiritual welfare until 
such time as Preacher Lewis, rich with the fruit of his far travelings, returns . 


u 


She stood there on the stage, an arm over the shoulders of each of the two 
preachers. As the choir sang God be with you till we meet again she smiled 
bravely, but even from where we were sitting we could see the tears 
glistening in her eyes. 


The Albany woman snorted. "What did this Preacher Lewis do to her? She 
hates his guts, for all her crocodile tears. She wants him out." 


I thought, It's just as well that she does. It will make life a little less 
complicated ... 


I got to my feet, caught the Second Mate's eye—he was sitting on the next 
bench. 


"It's your bedtime," I told him. "And when you get back aboard, make sure 
that the pigeon house is locked. Tell the Third to keep his eye on the New 
Orleans birds especially ... It wouldn't surprise me if the Preacher tried to 
sneak a letter away to the Palace in New Orleans. But not with my pigeons, 
he won't." 


The show was almost over now. The Saint still held the stage, still held her 
own people and the congregation in the hollow of her hand, still dominated 
the proceedings. Both preachers had left, presumably to pack their gear. And 
so, I noticed, had one of the trumpeters—a slim, dark girl who seemed to be 
one of the Saint's favorites. 


At last there was the final hymn—wWhen the roll is called up yonder—with 
really splendid work from the drums and trumpets. And then the auditorium 
was emptying. Some of the people were singing softly, and the muted buzz 
of the flying things that swirled around the pressure lamps was a murmurous 
undertone to the music. Out in the darkness a horse whinnied, and there was 
the raucous braying of a mule. Out in the darkness, too, flashed and 
glimmered the dipping, wheeling firebirds, weaving their endless patterns of 
rainbow light against the blackness of sky and jungle. 


Pushing through the crowd that still cluttered up the approach to the 
gangway came Leinster, the Agent, followed by two men carrying a hamper. 
He saw me standing on deck, came up to me. 


"Your pigeons," he said. He looked annoyed about something. "Got any 
spare New Orleans birds?" 


"No. I thought you had plenty." 
"I had plenty." "What happened?" 


"Oh," he said with a wave of his hand, "nothing. Nothing at all. But if I find 
out who it was put the cat in among the pigeons there'll be murder done." 


CHAPTER THREE 


Looking back at it all, it seems incredible that nobody suspected any 
relationship between the Bishop's daughter and me. Adelie needed someone 
to talk to, and I learned that what drove her was resentment at not being a 
man, and a determination to become a power both on land and on the river. 
The preacher had been transferred simply because he was useless to her. 


But there was still my job to be done. There was Richmond Queen to be 
taken up river. Past forest and jungle we slid, plain and mountain, beach and 
mud flat. Past the long ripples marking submerged reefs and banks we 
glided, past the white, broken water along the rocks off Tyler's Point. By 
night the river threw back the light of our lamps, the glare from our funnels, 
by day it reflected the twin columns 
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of thick, black smoke rolling upwards to the overcast. 


Town after town, village after village, became merely one more name in our 
Log Book, one more record of time alongside and time away, cargo 
discharged and cargo loaded, mail pigeons released. Town after town, village 
after village, was strengthened in its faith by Adelie Dale and her Gospel 


Singers, was prepared, just that little more, for the Holy War soon to be 
declared against Albany. 


At Memphis we fell in with Kingston Maid, her captain holding her there so 
that his crew and passengers could attend the Gospel Show. He told us all 
the news from up river, including the rumors that Duke John of Albany 
hoped soon to put a fleet of flying ships in the air. 


"T've never seen the things," he said. "I haven't met anybody who's actually 
seen one himself. But everybody's talking about 'em, and they say that he's 
going to bomb New Orleans unless the Bishop plays ball." 


"That doesn't sound like the Duke," said the Old Man. 


"Oh, there's more to it than that, Captain Beynon. The Bishop has managed 
to rub him up the wrong way somehow. And everybody knows that it's only 
a matter of weeks, at the outside, before the Bishop finds some excuse to do 
for Albany once and for all. If the Duke finds his excuse first . . . Well, I 
hope that I'm not in New Orleans at the time." 


"I don't think that it will come to anything," said the Old Man. "The Bishop 
hasn't got the weapons, and the Duke hasn't got the inclination." 


"Hasn't he? Tell me, Captain, how many Phibian 
villages have you seen on the way up from New Orleans?" 
"One. In the Bay. Why?" 


"You know how the little fellows get around especially in Albany, where 
there are as many canals as streets. You know how much they see with those 
sharp eyes of theirs. And you know how they love to gossip with anybody 
who can spare the time to listen. Well, the Duke must have as many as 


twenty villages stashed away in that big lagoon just north of the town Of 
course, the Phibians could leave their vaillages and swim, down river—but 
you know how conservative they are. They drift down river, and they swim 
up river, and they'd never dream of getting out to swim until the village starts 
breaking up in the sea. As long as John feeds 'em, they're well content to stay 
put." 

"I hope that he doesn't get awkward with the Show Boat," said the Old Man. 
"The Bishop's daughter, no less, is Saint-in-Charge." 


"That's a possibility," admitted Kingston Maid's captain. "It might well be 
the incident to start the war. 


Captain Beynon sent his steward to ask Adelie to come to his cabin. He said 
to me, "I hope she's not going to be awkward about this, Whitley. How have 
vou found her in your official dealings with her?" 


"Very reasonable," I said 


"Well, I hope she's going to be reasonable now. You wouldn't object, Captain 
Barbee, to towing the Show Boat back to New Orleans?" 


"As long as the money's there," Barbee told us. We got to our feet as Adelie 
came in. Her white 


robes were spotless, her face innocent of cosmetics. In her hands she held 
the Book. 


"The peace be upon you," she murmured. 
"And on you, Holiness. Please be seated." 


"Thank you, Captain." 


"A drink, perhaps?" 
"Some lime squash, if I may." 
She coughed, and we hastily stubbed out our cheroots. 


"Please carry on smoking," she said, a martyred, suffering smile on her face. 
Knowing her as I did, I was tempted to take her at her word—but knew that t 
he two captains would not approve. 


"Your Holiness,” said the Old Man, "this is Captain Barbee of Kingston 
Maid." Barbee got to his feet again and bowed. "In view of the state of 
affairs in Albany, Captain Barbee has agreed to take the Show Boat in tow 
back to New Orleans." 


"Indeed?" Her voice was icy. "You contracted, Captain Beynon, to tow the 
Show Boat to the head of the river and back, and to make such calls and 
stays en route as required by the Saint-in-Charge." 


"As you say, Your Holiness. But it is agreed, also, that the Master shall have 
freedom to act as he thinks fit should the safety of his own vessel be 
jeopardized." 


"And is the safety of your own vessel jeopardized, Captain Beynon?" 


"No. Not yet. But Captain Barbee tells us of mounting tension in Albany. 
And, Holiness, you are the Bishop's daughter. It may well be that your own 
safety may be involved." 


She laughed softly. "A hostage, you mean? Very 


well. So be it. I am not afraid, if you are." Beynon flushed. "I am the senior 
representative of the Church for many miles around, for many miles up and 
down the river. Our Agent in Albany is only an Under-Bishop—and Senior 


Saints, regardless of sex, rank Under-Bishops. I shall be able to treat with 
Duke John. And should there be any unlawful detention, then the heretic will 
have to contend with the full might of the Church Militant." 


"That," the Old Man told her, "is what I'm frightened of." 
"What do you mean?" 


"Just this, Holiness. If there's going to be a war, I don't want my ship to be 
smack bang in the middle of the start of it." 


"In other words, Captain, you're frightened." 

"Yes. I'm frightened. Are you satisfied?" 

She turned to Barbee. "And are you afraid to tow me back to New Orleans?" 
"Of course not," he replied. "Why should I be?" 


"Because if you do—and, mark you, it will be against my wishes, my orders 
—you and your crew will face a charge of piracy." 


"This is absurd," said Beynon. 


"Isn't it, Captain? But leave me here, either moored to the bank or made fast 
to Captain Barbee's vessel, and sooner or later—sooner rather than later —a 
pigeon will come fluttering into the mail room of the Palace, and my father 
will read of how you abandoned his daughter, and all her company, to her 
fate, all because you were afraid that the upstart infidel in Albany might 
speak unkindly to you... But wait! It is well known that you and the Duke 
are on hiendly terms. Tell me, has the Duke a Fifth Column?" 


It was long seconds before the Old Man replied. Then he said, "I have 
warned you, Your Holiness. You insist that I carry out the original contract. 


So be it. All I ask is a written indemnity from you, signed by yourself and 
witnessed by Captain Barbee and Mr. Whitley. Four copies—one for you to 
keep, one for me to keep, one to be sent air mail to New Orleans and one by 
surface mail, per Kingston Maid. That is all." 


Adelie rose gracefully to her feet. "I shall instruct my secretary to prepare 
the precious document now. The peace be upon you, Captains and Mr. 
Whitley." 


"And on you, Your Holiness." 
When she was gone, Beynon muttered, "A dangerous woman." 


"You have my sympathy, Paul," said Barbee. He helped himself to more 
rum. "Oh, by the way, did I tell you that the Albany batteries are holding 
firing practice every day, now?" 


"You were a witch," I told Adelie later. 
"Perhaps. But tell me, darling, how did I go down in Memphis?" 


"You had them eating out of your hand. But you always do, and you know it. 
When you came to the front of the stage, during the last chorus, and called, 
‘Are you with me? Are you for the Salvation? Are you with me?’ you could 
have had them all marching on Albany that very moment. All the men, 
anyhow." 


She said somberly, "It's the men who'll have to fight." 


"But why should there be any fighting? And, getting back to the first 
question, why were you like that to the Old Man?" 


"I just wanted to be," she admitted. "Oh, I could have turned on the charm 
and talked him into taking me on—-easily, so very easily. But I have power 


—and I don't mean the power of my sex—and I just wanted to use it. Just 
once." 


"Will you ever use it on me?" 


She got to her feet then, and looked down at me. All that I could see were 
the hard lines of her face, the hard, cold eyes. 


"Tf I have to," she said. 


We should have made Albany with first daylight, but during the middle 
watch we ran into a great, drifting field of tangleweed. It was a case of 
putting out a boat and digging and hacking a lead through for the ship. It was 
hot, tiring work in the yellow glare of the searchlight, not made any more 
pleasant by the fetid gas escaping from the bursting bladders of the weed. 
And there were the inevitable accidents—one of my men cut his foot half off 
with the sharp edge of his spade; another was bitten on the hand by a weed 
runner. Anyhow, we cleared a lead, foot by foot—and foot by foot Richmond 
Queen followed us through the dark, heaving mass, a snorting, fire breathing 
dragon, impatient of the delay. 


When, at last, we were in clear water once again it was broad daylight, a hot, 
golden day. Beneath the brazen sky the river shone like burnished metal, on 
either hand the low banks seemed to be smoking in the heat. And ahead of us 
was the dark haze, the low lying smog, that marked the position of the city. 


I dropped alongside the ship, caught hold of the boat rope, hooked on to the 
falls. Leaving the Bosun to hoist the boat I went up to the bridge. The Old 
Man was in the pilot house, sitting on the high stool, staring ahead through 
his binoculars. 


He said, "Get cleaned up, then grab your breakfast as soon as you can. I'll 
want you for'ard—we may want to drop the anchor in a hurry." 


"Anything wrong, sir?" 


"I don't know. While you were down in the boat I heard the sound of firing 
up river. It may have been practice, but . . . And there was something in the 
sky, big ... It's gone now." 


"Gunboat coming down river, sir," reported the Third Mate. 


We watched the little sidewheeler steaming fussily out of the haze, saw the 
puff of white steam from her bows as she fired her cannon. The dull, flat 
thud of the explosion arrived almost simultaneously with the ball that threw 
up a column of muddy spray only a few feet from our stem. "Full astern!" 
snapped the Old Man. "Three short blasts!" He turned to me, his face white 
with anger. "What the hell do they think they're playing at?" 


"The way's off her now, sir," reported the Third. 
"All right. Stop her." 


The gunboat rapidly approached within hailing distance. At her masthead 
she wore the red flag with the golden, toothed wheel—the ensign of Albany. 
On her foredeck the steam cannon was manned, the 


gunners keeping the weapon trained on us with every alteration of relative 
bearing. Aft was a flimsy seeming affair of light rails, on which rested half a 
dozen vaned shapes—the rocket launcher. 


"What ship?" came the hail from the gunboat. 
"Richmond Queen—up river from New Orleans." 
"What is your tow?" 


"Can't you read?" 


"I repeat—what is your tow?" 

"Gospel Show Boat." 

"Who is the officer in charge?" 

"Adelie Dale—daughter of the Bishop of Beulah Land." 
"Tell her to come to your bridge." 

"What right... ?" began the Old Man. 


"A good head of steam and a four inch ball, Captain!" shouted the gunboat 
commander. "Tell the woman I want to see her." 


The Old Man turned to the Third. "Give her Holiness my compliments, ask 
her to step up to the bridge." 


She must have been waiting for the summons. She was dressed for effect, as 
for the stage of the Show Boat. She was wearing her theatrical make-up. She 
did not employ her trumpeters to precede her with a fanfare—but the effect 
was almost as though she had. 


She took the megaphone from Captain Beynon's hand. She called, her voice 
loud and clear and golden in its pride, "I am Her Holiness Adelie Long, 
Saint-in-Charge of the Gospel Show Boat. The peace be upon you." 


"And on you," replied the gunboat commander 


automatically. We could see his confusion after the words had slipped out. 
We could see his face redden. 


"Captain!" he called. "Tell that woman, and all her gang, that her ship is 
under arrest during her stay in Albany." 


"Captain," said Adelie, her voice pitched to carry across the water, "tell the 
commander of that little gunboat that the personal envoy of the Bishop of 
Beulah Land claims audience with the Duke." 


From the gunboat came the clanging of signal bells. 
"Follow me to your berth!" shouted the commander. 


On our way up to the city we could see signs of the State of Emergency of 
which Captain Barbee had spoken. The forts were fully manned, and from 
each and every one of them rose the column of black smoke that told of the 
maintenance of a full head of steam for the cannon. On the western bank we 
saw a company of the Duke's rocketeers, flashing swiftly by on their 
bicycles, each machine towing either a wheeled launching rack or a light 
wagon loaded with missiles. And there was the Duke of Albany, a stern 
wheeler half as big again as Richmond Queen, with cannon fore and aft, 
launching racks all along the hurricane deck and extra boilers for the steam 
artillery. 


Adelie stayed on the bridge, and, rather to my surprise, the Old Man made 
no move to have her sent below. He was pointing out to her things of 
interest, was discussing with her, as one man to another, the city's defenses. 
She was, it was all too evident, turning on the charm, ensuring that here, 
among the enemy, no matter what her diplomatic status was, she would rank 
as a friend of a friend of the Duke. 


I didn't have much time to feel jealous. It was not long before I was on 
stations, before Richmond Queen was nosing cautiously up a narrow channel 
and into a swinging basin, was turning head out to the river, was dropping 
stern first alongside a wharf hard by the entrance to the Grand Canal. From 
where we were lying we could look right up this main thoroughfare of 
Albany, could see the light, graceful bridges, the tall buildings with their 
balconies overhanging the water, the bright, gay colors of facade and roof 


and gable dimmed a little, blurred a little by the bright, golden haze of the 
golden day. 


No sooner were we fast when the Duke's state pinnace was alongside. I went 
aboard the Show Boat to receive the visitors—we were port side to the 
wharf, and the Show Boat was still fast to starboard— and looked with 
admiration at the little craft with its scoured, spotless decks, highly polished 
brass and glossy paintwork. From the cabin stepped the Duke— a small, 
slight man, black bearded, with the face of a scholar—and the Duchess— 
tall, red haired, inclined to heaviness. Following them came a stout, black- 
clad dignitary, holding himself aloof, whom I supposed, correctly, to be the 
Agent of the Bishop of Beulah Land. 


I saluted. "Good morning, Your Highness. Glad to have you aboard." 


"Good morning, Whitley. I trust that my good friend Captain Beynon is 
well?" 


"He is waiting for you, sir. If you will come this way .. ." 


I led the way round the fore part of the house, along to the short brow 
between the Show Boat and Richmond Queen. I expected that the Bishop's 
Agent would stay aboard the Show Boat, but he followed us aboard the ship, 
up the companionways to the texas. When we got to the Captain's 
accommodation the Old Man asked me in with the others. Adelie Dale was 
still with him, sitting in his best chair as though it were a throne. She rose to 
her feet as we entered, greeted the Duke as one ruler to another, gave a brief 
and condescending smile to the Agent. 


Abruptly, there was tension in the room. The Old Man flushed, moved from 
where he was standing, close—too close—to Adelie, went to talk to the 
Duchess. 


I had no intention of eavesdropping, but I heard her say, "Paul! Are you 
getting religion? At your age?" And I remembered little things about 
previous visits to Albany. 


"Duke John," said Adelie, "I wish to make a protest. Now." 
"Your Holiness!" expostulated the Bishop's Agent. "I..." 


"Under-Bishop Sherman, had you discharged your duties efficiently there 
would be no need for me to deal with this business in person. Duke John—I 
wish to complain of the high-handed conduct of the commander of the 
gunboat which intercepted us below the port. I wish to protest against the 
placing of my Show Boat under arrest." 


"There is a State of Emergency, Your Holiness," said Sherman. 


"Yes, Miss Dale. As your Agent has told you, there is a State of Emergency. 
I am still waiting for a reply from your father to the note sent only two days 
ago. It is possible that diplomatic relations may be broken off, that war may 
be declared." 


"Indeed? Until such time as it is, I claim the right of free transit. And, as my 
father's representative, may I ask what is the reason for all this?" 


"You may, Miss Dale. Perhaps you have heard that I have been attempting to 
revive the lost art of aviation." 


"Indeed? Hardly a legal enterprise." 
"Albany does not recognize the laws of Beulah Land. 


"To continue—a week ago one of my experimental aircraft broke down in 
the air, over my territory. The crew made every effort to repair the damage 
and to set the ship down on the soil of Albany, but the ship was carried south 


by the wind, finally grounding just west of Thebes. The aircraft was burned 
by your father's militia, the crew hanged from trees. I am demanding that 
those responsible for the massacre be executed and that compensation be 
paid to the dependents of my airmen." 


"And my father has not yet replied? And you are considering holding me as 
a hostage?" 


"The thought, my lady, had flickered across the surface of my mind," said 
the Duke. 


"On the other hand," said the Old Man, "we have to remember that my 
contract with Miss Dale is for towage to and from all ports on the river, and 
that one of the clauses of the Treaty of Baton Rouge denies either Albany or 
Beulah Land the right to interfere with river commerce." 


"A fine point for the lawyers. Is a Show Boat commerce?" 
"Perhaps not. But the towage of her is." 


"And you'd miss the odor of sanctity, wouldn't you, Paul?" asked the 
Duchess. 


The Old Man colored; the Duke gave his Duchess a hard, suspicious look. 
Adelie smiled—a slow smile, thoughtful, and she turned towards the 
Captain. 


"It would be a shame, Paul, to have the trip over so soon." 


"The Treaty of Baton Rouge," said the Duchess. "Didn't they interfere with 
commerce, John, when they destroyed your airship?" 


"Even so," said the Duke, "this taking of hostages can be a ticklish business. 
I am a peaceful man..." 


"So is my father," said Adelie, "but he will not tolerate any insult to or ill 
treatment of his daughter." 


"He murdered our airmen," said the Duchess. 


"Indeed? He must have received the news of the unfortunate occurrence in 
New Orleans at about the same time as you did in Albany. You cannot hold 
him responsible for the actions of a mob of ignorant peasantry." 


"Can't we?" said the Duchess. 


"Madam," said the Duke, "I would be vastly obliged if you would leave the 
governance of this state to its legal and rightful ruler. As for you, Madam," 
he bowed to the Bishop's daughter, "I will deal with you only because of 
your official rank in the somewhat absurd and complicated hierarchy of your 
father's country—but I would sooner deal with a man. Captain Beynon—I 
regarded you as a friend. Now I am not so sure. As things stand at present | 
shall be pleased to send you, and your ship, and this lady and her ship, up 
river with the minimum of delay. My port officials will be instructed 
accordingly." 


"Show Their Highnesses to the gangway, Mr. Whitley," said the Old Man. 
He avoided looking at the Duchess as I ushered her to the door. 
CHAPTER FOUR 


So that was the ending of a beautiful friendship. Oh well—easy come, easy 
go. All the same, it was galling to pass her on deck, to be greeted by her with 
no more than a cold, official salutation. 


Meanwhile, the days slid by—gray days and golden days, silver days and 
blue nights—and port after port received us briefly, and the steam calliope 


blared out its strident hymns, and Adelie queened it on the stage of her Show 
Boat, whipping up enthusiasm for the inevitable clash with Albany. Not that 
I attended any more of the Gospel Shows. 


But there was one Show that I should have to attend—the one at Wyndham's 
Landing. The service would be held ashore and would be of an official 
character, all officers and crew being present in their best uniforms and with 
their faces washed. After all— 
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whether one believed or not, Wyndham's Landing was a link with the past. 
The first landing place of men. 


It was a gray morning as we steamed up to the Landing. Tall and white 
towered the slender stone obelisk that represented the Ship—the long, needle 
shape with the four wide vanes, the mast beside it with the fluttering blue 
flag. A mile up river from the flat plain of the Landing towered the Dam, the 
great lock gates that had been built by the first colonists, that, luckily, had 
not been destroyed in the Year One, the Year of the Purge. Beyond the Locks 
lay Sheen and Richmond, Kingston and Kew, Teddington, Mandalay, 
Weybridge and Shepperton. 


In those days there was a wharf at the Landing and we went alongside there, 
mooring to the stumps of cabbage trees that served as bollards. As soon as 
the gangway was down the Saint and the Preacher marched ashore, preceded 
by the trumpeters, followed by the singers. They were received by the Saint- 
in-Residence—an old, white-bearded man—and his staff. Then came the 
ship's company and, lastly, our passengers. 


At the base of the huge, stone rocket stood Adelie, her Singers behind her. 
Facing them we—the ship's people and passengers—stood. Around the flag 
staff were grouped the Saint-in-Residence with his white robed acolytes. To 


one side were a hundred or so people from the small village of Wyndham's 
Landing. 


Adelie raised her arms. The muted buzz of conversation died. 


"People of the Salvation," she cried. "It is meet that I, a Saint high in the 
councils of Beulah Land, lead you all in the giving of thanks for our 
deliverance from the burning, fiery furnace that is Earth, from the hell that 
our sinful ancestors prepared for themselves. 


"It is meet that we remember Wyndham, the first Bishop, and the first man 
to set foot on the shores of Beulah Land—Wyndham, who used the Devil's 
fire to drive him and his ark across the fathomless seas of Space, who looked 
on Beulah Land and saw that it was good, who elected to stay here, never 
returning to his mother world, to prepare a home for all those who would 
follow in the years of grace left before the Burning. 


"People of the Salvation—let us give thanks and let us stand in 
remembrance, and let us look into our hearts and ask ourselves, in all 
humbleness and sincerity: Are we worthy followers of Wyndham and the 
Pioneers? Is there not evil in our hearts? Is there not evil walking aboard at 
noonday, naked and unashamed? Has not the Devil who destroyed Man on 
Earth followed him to the Glory Shore? 


"I tell you—the old errors are creeping back, the Machine is once again 
rearing its ugly head, the Servant would, as on Earth in the Last Days, 
become Master. The Terror that flies by night is spreading, is testing, its new, 
untried wings. 


"There are men down the river, in Albany, who are reviving the old heresies, 
who are dabbling in the old, lost, black arts. From the early days we have 
tolerated them, have believed that the machine need not, of necessity, be all 
evil. We have seen the need for the power of steam and steel on the river, 


have seen that oars and canvas never could maintain the flow of commerce 
and ideas that is our civilization. In our foolish weakness we allowed the 
foolish, evil men of Albany to play with their toys, their futile weapons such 
as steam cannon and rockets. And now they have gone too far." 


She paused. 
"They are flying." 


She half turned, threw out her arms as though to embrace the great column 
of the rocket, of Wyndham's Ark. 


"These were the last flying ships of man, the Arks of the Salvation. Should 
the need ever again arise they will be built again—but the need will not arise 
should we heed the Law, should we see to it that others heed the Law. I say 
to you that the skies of Beulah Land shall not be fouled by clanking, man- 
made wings, that our cities shall not be destroyed by the vile droppings of 
mechanical birds. The time has come to call a halt. 


"You here, the people of Wyndham's Landing, are only a small community. 
Yet—you have power. Should the warships of Duke John come roaring up 
the river, as they will do, soon, you can stop them from turning their guns 
and rockets on the cities above the Locks. You are the Lock Keepers. Should 
the need arise, you will be the lock breakers. When the banner of the Fiery 
Cross is raised, you and you alone, will be the Keepers of the Upper 
Reaches. 


"And now we will sing, all of us, in thankfulness for the Salvation, in 
memory of the First Landing." 


Strategy and tactics, I thought, strategy and tactics. The Keepers of the 
Upper Reaches. And tell me, my dear, just who is going to build new locks if 
this 


bunch of peasants, acting on your instructions, bursts the gates? And that 
may stop the Duke's warships, but it won't stop his airships. . . 


The trumpeters raised their golden instruments, sent the long, golden notes 
rolling down the smooth water of the river. Adelie raised her arms, faced her 
choir. The old, familiar words came, with a meaning, a sincerity, usually 
lacking. 


"Oh Beulah Land, sweet Beulah Land, "While thunders rolled on every 
hand, "I looked to thee, across the sea, "Where mansions were prepared for 
me, "And viewed the shining, glory shore— "My Heaven, my Home, for 
ever more..." 


She's heating them up, I thought sardonically. Here're the trumpets again. 


"When the trumpet of the Lord did sound, and nations were no more, "And 
the morning dawned eternal, bright and fair, "And the saved of Earth were 
gathered, over on the other shore, 


"And the roll was called up yonder, I was there! 


"When the roll was called up yonder, "When the roll was called up yonder, 
"When the roll was called up yonder— "When the roll was called up yonder 
I was there!" 


Sweet and golden the trumpets, with brazen overtones, and the long, golden 
notes rolling across the 


water, and the high, clear echoes drifting back from the cliffs of the opposite 
bank... 


"Yes, we gathered at the river, "At the beautiful, the beautiful, river, "Yes, we 
gathered at the river "That flows by the throne of God!" 


Beulah Land again, and the trumpets high and clear above the singers, and 
an hysterical woman crying, "Glory Shore! Oh, Glory Shore!" and the long 
roll of drums, and the blue flag of the legendary United Nations fluttering 
jerkily down from the masthead, and the blood-red cross on the black ground 
of Beulah Land hoisted slowly to the truck— "Glory Shore! Oh, Glory 
Shore! "—and the trumpets and the drums, and Adelie crying, "Are you for 
the Salvation? Are you with me? Are you for the Salvation?" 


The Old Man grasped my elbow. 
"Whitley! What's that light in the sky?" 


Bright blue, it was, and painful to look at, and then there was a second one— 
and faintly, yet growing louder and louder, came a high-pitched whistle, a 
scream, a screaming roar. Open-mouthed, we stood and stared. And there 
was heat beating down from the sky in great waves, and a growing, gusty 
turbulence of the air. 


"To the ship!" shouted Captain Beynon. "To the ship!" 


He strode to Adelie's side, caught her arm, gestured towards the river and 
Richmond Queen and the Show Boat. 


The people from the village were breaking, were running for the huddle of 
houses on the brow of the low hill. Swiftly, competently, Adelie was 
marshalling her Singers, sending them marching down to the river. Hastily I 
snapped orders to the crew, detailed men to act as a gang for unmooring, told 
the others to get aboard and to their stations without delay. 


"It's not the Duke's flying ships," the Old Man was saying to the Bishop's 
daughter. "It can't be. The thing that I saw in the sky over Albany was 
nothing like these, and it was silent." 


"What are they, then?" 


"I don't know. But it'll not be healthy around here when they land—the air's 
like a furnace already!" 


I shielded my eyes with my hand, looked up again, saw a suggestion of 
spindle shapes, of vanes. 


"Rockets," I said. "Spaceships." I 
"Impossible," said the Captain. 


"I'm not so sure," said Adelie. "According to the records there were two 
other colonies at the time of the Burning—one on the Moon, one on Mars. 
When the Final War happened, there might have been ships at the colonies— 
and the colonists have revived the dead knowledge, the forbidden 
knowledge, and got them working again." 


"We shall soon find out—if we aren't roasted. Come on—down to the ship! 
Start singling up as soon as you get there, Whitley." 


We ran down to Richmond Queen, scrambled aboard over the low bulwarks 
aft. I started the crowd to getting in the lines. Luckily the engineer left on 
board during the service had maintained a good head of steam, there was no 
delay while we waited for power. We let go for'ard, then, and our bows 
remained in contact with the wharf just long enough for the mooring gang to 
scramble aboard. I heard the signal bells ring for Full Astern, watched the 
widening gap between ship and shore. 


Then I looked up to the sky again. The two rockets were low now, and the 
incandescence of their exhausts was already licking the ground, starting a 
flaring fire in the grass and the trembleweed, flickering blue and unbearably 


brilliant around the base of the Monument, making the white, glowing stone 
flake and crumble. 


They were big—at least half as big again as the stone obelisk that now, seen 
in comparison with the real thing, looked absurdly heavy and clumsy. 


They grounded, then, rocking slightly as their weight adjusted itself on the 
big vanes. 


We didn't see the warship until she was abeam of us, so engrossed were we 
with the two rockets. She was Duke of Albany, the big stern wheeler we had 
last seen down river. Her decks were crowded with troops, and all her 
armament was fully manned. 


"Richmond Queen! Richmond Queen!" came the hail from her bridge. "What 
goes on?" 


"We don't know," I heard the Old Man shout in reply. "We are waiting to see 
what happens.” 


"Carry on with your voyage, Richmond Queen! We shall deal with the 
situation!" 


"You will not!" Adelie's voice rang indignantly across the water. "This is 
Beulah Land, not Albany!" 


"You may be glad of our weapons, Your Holiness!" 
"Perhaps. But you will not fire a gun or rocket except at my request." 
"T shall fire as I see fit, in self defence, Your Holiness!" 


I was called up to the bridge, then, found the Old Man and Adelie pointedly 
ignoring Duke of Albany, staring ahead and to port at the two spaceships. 


". .. marines," I heard Adelie say, "to seize and hold the locks. If the 
spaceships hadn't come, it would have been war. As it is—we may be glad of 
the Duke's cannon and rockets yet..." 


"Don't you think they're friendly?" 


"We don't know, Paul. We don't know. For generations we've lived apart— 

they on Mars—or the Moon —and we were in Beulah Land. Anyhow—I'm 
the senior representative of my father on the spot, and it's time that my first 
report was on the way." 


"Mr. Whitley," said the Old Man, "get a pigeon off, with this message, for 
New Orleans." 


As I got the bird away I saw Duke of Albany, which vessel had fallen astern 
of us, suddenly increase speed and surge past us to port. From her afterdeck 
jetted a spurt of white steam, followed almost immediately by a dull, flat 
report. A few feet ahead of our stem there was a burst of muddy spray. The 
Old Man's hand went, automatically, to the signal bell cord; Adelie caught 
hold of his arm before he could call for reduced speed or stern power. 


"They're bluffing," she said. "They wouldn't dare." 
"What about the expedition to seize the Locks? Was that bluff?" 


"Things are changed. Until we meet the people from the rockets, find out 
who they are, and what they want, there's a truce." 


"I hope Duke of Albany's captain knows about it." 


But he held his course and speed, ignored the angry shouts from the bridge 
of the other ship as, dangerously close, we crept past. 


"Yah! Hah! Holy Joes!" came the roar from Duke of Albany. And some wit 
shouted, "It's missionaries in the rockets—come to save your souls!" 


Adelie's face was white with rage. 


"If only we had guns, Paul! We'd teach those insolent swine a lesson! Oh for 
half a company of the Mounted Archers!" 


"Get down on the foredeck, Whitley," snapped the Old Man. "Take half a 
dozen men. Jump ashore as soon as I lay her alongside." 


"TIl come with you," said Adelie. 
"No," said the Captain. 


"Yes," she said firmly. "Somebody has to deal with whoever's in charge of 
the rockets—and I'd sooner it were I." 


"As you please," replied Captain Beynon stiffly. To me he said, "Remember, 
Whitley, you're responsible. I'll hold you responsible if any harm comes to 
Her Holiness." 


"I'm not a child, Paul," flared Adelie. 


We ran down the ladders to the main deck. I got hold of the Bosun, told him 
to muster six of the toughest seamen. He called for volunteers, and of these 
there was no shortage. That shout of "Holy Joes!" still rankled. I told the half 
dozen who were coming ashore to arm themselves—they were already 
wearing sheath knives and supplemented these with short, handy lengths of 
timber snatched from the bunkers. 


The wharf was close now. I jumped up on to the port bulwarks, leaped 
ashore while we were still a few feet off. The men followed me. Adelie 
waited until the bow was alongside; her white robes were not designed for 


athletics. As I helped her down I saw Duke of Albany surging in astern of 
Richmond Queen, heard the crash as, careless of damage, she touched, saw 
the uniformed marines pouring down the bow ramp. There was shouting and 
confusion as Richmond Queen went astern. I thought at first that the purpose 
of this maneuver was to inconvenience the Albany forces—as, indeed, it did 
—then realized that it was essential, if Captain Beynon were to save his stern 
wheel from damage as the current swept his vessel down upon the longer 
warship. As it was, the ships came into none too gentle contact, and Duke of 
Albany's ramp was buckled and splintered as it dragged along the timbers 
of the wharf, and to the clamour of bells and whistles both steamers drifted 
to mid stream. 


"Hardly according to the drill book," said a low, pleasant voice. 


I turned sharply, saw that it was the officer in charge of the detachment of 
Marines who was addressing me. He was a small, dark man, slight, yet with 
an air of extreme capability. The short sword at his belt was, I felt, for use 
rather than ornament, and the crossbow slung at his shoulder, although 
beautifully kept, showed signs of hard usage. 


"Lieutenant Bean," he introduced himself, "of the 


Albany Marines. You'll be the Mate of Richmond Queen? He saluted Adelie 
smartly. "We all know of you, Your Holiness." 


She nodded grudgingly. "What are your orders, Mr. Bean?" 
"To establish contact," he said. "To obtain information." 
"You have no right ashore here," she told him. 


He looked at his own men, standing stiffly in line, each man with his sword 
and bow. He looked at my sailors—six of them against the twenty marines— 


grouped carelessly and untidily. 


He said, "Swords and bows against knives and clubs, Madam. Twenty men 
against six. Besides—you may yet be glad of our skill and our numbers and 
our weapons." 


She frowned. "Swords and crossbows against— those?" 


"Why not, Madam? We have the old books in Albany, and some of us have 
read them. Have you never heard of Mass Ratio? No? Well—it means this 
—the weight those things can carry is limited. Their people'll have 
themselves, and their water and their foodstuffs and whatever they use for 
fuel—but not much else." 


"All right, then," said Adelie suddenly, a brief smile breaking the sullenness 
of her face. "We're in this together, Beulah Land and Albany, until we find 
out more about what we're up against. After all— we're all Venusians .. ." 


Her voice trailed off as she watched a door opening high on the side of one 
of the spaceships. From recesses in the smooth hull slid the rungs of a 
ladder, and from the circular port the flaring nozzle of what could have been 
a weapon of some kind. I heard the sharp clicks as the marines cocked their 
bows, heard Bean snap an order. There was movement in the open door, two 
figures, human in appearance, standing behind the thing that looked like a 
strange, misshapen cannon. 


But it was noise that came from it—not flame, not a stream of projectiles, 
but noise. It was a voice, louder than was natural. 


It said, "The leaders of the party from the ships will lay their arms on the 
ground and board the flagship of the expedition. We come in peace. We 
come in peace. Lay your arms on the ground, I say, and board the flagship. 
We come in peace/' 


"Sergeant," said Bean to one of his men, "I'm going to board the rocket. Get 
word back to Captain Armstrong. Has James got his semaphore flags with 
him? Good. Have him call the ship now." 


"Ask your Captain to tell Captain Beynon that Mr. Whitley and I are going 
aboard too," said Adelie. 


Together we started to walk over the charred grass. 
CHAPTER FIVE 


Before we reached the foot of the ladder the voice from the spaceship blared 
out again—"Calling the woman and the two men. Have you laid your arms 
on the ground?" 


"Have you?” Bean asked me, raising his eyebrows. He unslung his 
crossbow, set it carefully on the scorched earth, drew his sword from its 
sheath and laid it beside the other weapon. All that I had was my knife, but I 
followed Bean's lead. Adelie had no weapons. 


We continued our advance, until we stood directly beneath the gleaming 
metal tower that was the rocket. It looked a long way up to the little round 
door just beneath the pointed nose of the thing. 


"I will go first," said Adelie. 
She brought the back of her robe forward between 
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her legs, tucked it somehow into her wide sash. She started to climb. Bean 
and I jostled for position, but I managed to get a grip on the lower rungs 
before he did, pulled myself up after the Bishop's daughter. The Marine 
followed me. 


It was a long way up. I was more than a little surprised when I was seized by 
two pairs of strong hands, dragged up and into a small, metal-walled 
compartment. Before I had time to look around me I heard Bean curse, 
turned to see him unceremoniously bundled into the little room and dumped 
beside me. After I had regained my breath I got unsteadily to my feet, took 
stock of our surroundings. 


We were, as I have said, in a little, metal-walled room. Pointing out of its 
round doorway was the flaring muzzled affair that we had taken for a 
weapon. From it ran wires, and at the end of one of the wires was a small 
disc into which a uniformed woman was speaking. 


"You will make no hostile move," she was saying. "We have your leaders, 
and they will be treated as hostages. Your leaders will be treated as 
hostages." 


Were there no men in this ship? Three more women stood watching us, their 
hands on the grips of what could only be weapons at their belts. Like us, I 
noticed, they wore a uniform of shorts and shirts, but of some pale blue 
material. The shoulders of the speaker and of two of the others were plain; 
the third woman wore on hers epaulettes of black and silver, black epaulettes 
upon which shone three silver stars. She had something that Adelie, standing 
beside her, lacked—an honesty, a frankness. She was small, her head coming 
to just above the Saint's shoulder, but well made. Her dark hair and 
complexion made an attractive contrast to the blonde pallor of the other 
woman. 


"Take us to your Captain," said Adelie haughtily. 
"To the Commandante," said the officer. 


"I don't care what you call him. I, Madam, am Adelie Dale, daughter of the 
Bishop of Beulah Land, a Senior Saint of the Salvation and, until orders to 
the contrary arrive—and I do not think that they will— representative of my 
father here at Wyndham's Landing... ." 


"We are honored," said the other woman. "Your father is the ruler of this 
world? On his death or retirement will you succeed?" 


"No. Surely you must realize that a woman can never become Bishop. Or, 
perhaps, you order things differently in the Martian Colony." 


"Could be," replied the other. "And these men?" 


"This is Clement Whitley," said Adelie, "Mate of the steamer Richmond 
Queen. And a Lieutenant . . . Bean, did you say?" 


"Bean I said," replied the Lieutenant. "Lieutenant Bean, of the Albany 
Marines, at present attached to the battleship Duke of Albany. And you, 
Madam?" 


She hesitated. Then, "Claire King," she said. "Junior Commandante—or," 
and she flashed a brief smile at me, "Mate, if you like, of the Interplanetary 
Ship Eve Curie..." 


"Of Mars," said Adelie. It was a statement rather than a question. "But we 
would speak with your . .. Commandante." 


"But surely. Will you follow me?" She snapped orders to her women. "You, 
Cabot, stand guard in the airlock. You, Dee, and Fowler follow behind the . 
. . hostages." 


The woman officer went first, Adelie followed her. Bean and I followed 
them, the two ratings fell in astern of us. The alleyways through which we 
were led were just wide enough to take two abreast—and bare they were, 
and featureless, metal floored and walled and ceilinged, lit with bright 
glowing glass tubes that must be, I decided, that legendary "electric light" 
used by men before The Burning. To the right we turned, and to the right 
again, and then found ourselves at a shaft around the walls of which ran a 
Spiral staircase. 


We were led up this, round and round and up, and at last the Junior 
Commandante conducted us into another alleyway, one running at right 
angles to the vertical well up which we had climbed. She halted before a 
metal door, a door which bore a neat plaque with the word Commandante 
on it in gold letters. She rapped on this, smartly, and a pleasant voice inside 
called, "Come in!" 


I suppose that I was expecting to meet a gray-haired veteran of the space 
ways. The sight of the small woman seated behind the big desk was— 
shocking. Small she was, and plump, her face framed by soft brown hair. 
Her gray eyes behind the rimless spectacles were mild, her expression that of 
an indulgent school teacher. The thin lips I remembered later —at the time I 
hardly noticed them. 


She said, "Yes, Claire?" 


"The colonists, Madam. The lady is Adelie Dale, seemingly a person of 
some consequence. The man in the white uniform is Mate of one of the two 


river steamers. The man in the blue and red uniform claims to be a 
lieutenant of the Albany Marines." 


"Indeed? A chair for Miss Dale." 


One of the ratings pushed forward an armchair, well upholstered, covered 
with a gaudy, flowered material that matched the hangings of the cabin. 


"Please be seated, Miss Dale. Perhaps I should introduce myself. My name 
is Willis, Carrie Nation Willis, Senior Commandante of the Imperial Space 
Navy, Officer Commanding this expedition. I am sure that you will be able 
to be of great help to us." 


"That could be so," replied Adelie cautiously. 


"I am sure of it, my dear. Frankly, we expected to find that the original 
colony had died out long since, and the sight of the village, and that big 
stone monument, and the two river steamers was rather . . . disturbing. But 
when I watched you come ashore, even though you had all those men with 
you, I thought—At least they'll be able to talk our language." 


"I was afraid that you'd be talking Russian," said Adelie. 


For a moment the Commandante looked puzzled. Then, "Oh, I see what you 
mean. But I was forgetting that you'll know nothing of recent history. As a 
matter of fact language, or the choice of language, is the only cause for 
disagreement with our Russian sisters that exists these days. As far as the 
Recolonization Project is concerned, they are happy to let us handle affairs 
in towards the Sun as long as they have a free hand outwards." 


"Recolonization?" asked Adelie. "Outwards? You mean, Commandante, 
that they are considering the . . . the Asteroids, the satellites of Jupiter and 
Saturn?" 


"For a dweller on a perpetually cloud-covered planet you display a 
remarkable knowledge of astronomy." 


"I have access to the sacred books," said Adelie. "I know that it would be 
impossible for men to live on Jupiter or Saturn, but life on the satellites 
could be made almost tolerable." 


"It could, I suppose. But we shan't be getting round to that for one or two 
generations. But I am forgetting my duties as hostess." She pressed a button 
on top of her desk, and I heard a bell ringing somewhere within the ship. 
There was a brief silence until a girl entered carrying a tray, which she set 
down before the Commandante. On it was a steaming, spouted pot, two 
jugs, a plate piled high with sickly looking pastries, a bowl of sugar and two 
cups, each standing within a funny little, deep plate. "Sugar and milk, my 
dear?" asked the Commandante. 


"I'm sorry. I don't know . . . What is this?" 
"Oh, you poor girl! Fancy, Claire, she's never had tea!" 
The Junior Commandante smiled sympathetically. 


"Men, of course," said Commandante Willis. "I doubt if they even 
remembered to bring any plants with them when they first colonized." 


"We make excellent rum here, Madam," said Bean coldly. "And were you 
being entertained aboard my ship I am sure that my captain would give you 
the opportunity of at least trying it." 


"Oh, the men" said Commandante Willis. "I had quite forgotten them—and 
of course, they're bound to have different customs here. Claire, dear, take 
them down to the Officers' Mess and see that they're fed and entertained." 


I addressed Adelie, "Captain Beynon told me that I was responsible for 
your safety." 


The Bishop's daughter half turned in her chair. 


"Don't be silly, Clem. I'm as safe here as I ever was aboard Richmond 
Queen." A half smile flickered over her lips. "Safer. Run along with Miss . . 
. King. I'll see you later." 


"The Duchy of Albany is a sovereign state," said Bean stiffly. 


"This isn't Albany," replied Adelie. "I told you that you had no right here. 
You'd better do as the ladies say." 


"Yes," said Claire King quietly. 


I saw that the two ratings had drawn their weapons, were handling them 
with ease and assurance. "Come on, Bean," I said. 


"All right," he replied. 


He turned, for the last time, to face the woman behind the big desk. 
"Commandante Willis, I protest. As representative of the Duchy of Albany, 
I protest. You have come here, uninvited, to Venus, and the least you can do 
is to try to observe our laws and customs, just as we should do if we landed 
on Mars..." 


"Mars?" asked the Commandante. "What has Mars to do with it?" 
"That is your home." 


"There seems to be a misapprehension," said the woman. "We come from 
Earth." 


The Officers' Mess, to which Claire King led us, was a large compartment, 
circular in shape, with the central well of the ship a sort of thick pillar in the 
middle of its floor. There were no ports or windows, but the place was 
brightly lit by the glowing tubes. Furnishings, fittings and decoration had a 
fussy femininity that was rather irritating, but it was comfortable enough. 
Part of the room seemed to be in use as a lounge rather than as an eating 
place, and it was here that Bean and I were told to seat ourselves, on a low, 
well sprung settee with a small table in front of us. The Junior 
Commandante sat in an armchair, facing us across the table. When the tray, 
with its pot and its jugs and its cups, was brought she said, smiling brightly, 
"TIl be mother." 


"When?" inquired Bean politely. 
She looked puzzled for a second or so, then blushed. 


"It's an expression we use on Earth," she explained. "It just means that I will 
pour the tea." She paused briefly, then asked, "Milk? Sugar?" 


"The same as you have it," I said. 
"Good. Milk and sugar." 


She handed me one of the cups, balanced on its little, deep plate. I sipped 
from it cautiously and was disappointed. Oh, it was refreshing—but I still 
can't see why, if history is to be believed, it was worth fighting the Battle of 
Boston over. 


"I'd sooner have rum," said Bean honestly. 


"So you have rum here," said the girl. "Yes. It fits 


in. You have sugar, and you don't like tea. Well—I suppose it is rather an 
acquired taste. Mr. Whitley, would you mind pressing that button on the 
bulkhead just behind you?" 


I did so, heard a little bell ringing somewhere. 
The stewardess came in, stood to attention. 


"Jenny, give the Surgeon my compliments, ask her if I can have a bottle of 
brandy. Bring three glasses and iced water." 


"Very good, Madam." 
"What is brandy?" asked Bean. 
"Don't you have it? But I don't suppose you have wine, do you?" 


"We have wine," I said. "We make it from beet, and from the buds of 
trembleweed flowers, and from the berries of the barb bush—barberries, we 
call'em..." 


"But you have no grapes," she said. "You can't make wine without grapes, 
and you can't make brandy without wine. Ah, here we are . . ." She pulled 
the cork from the neck of the bottle, held the bottle poised over one of the 
glasses. "Say when." She started to pour. 


"When," I said hastily. This stuff would be at least as strong as rum. I 
caught Bean's eye, gave him a warning glance, which he ignored. The girl, I 
noticed, helped herself to a bare one finger, topped it up with iced water 
from the jug. 


"Down the hatch," she said. 


The Marine gulped most of the contents of his glass in one swallow. I 
sipped cautiously. It was good—but I feared its tongue-loosening effects. 


"What do you think of it?" she asked. 


"Have you brought a cargo of the stuff?" asked Bean. "I'd sell you the 
whole of Beulah Land for a dozen bottles." 


"Be careful you don't sell Albany too," I told him. 


That led into explanations of which side was which, and the girl's 
observation that, with two rival powers in one small colony, the Earth 
expedition was needed. We'd slid all the way back to the early days of 
steam power, while Earth was in the age of spaceships and atomic engines. 


"It must be quite a place, this Earth of yours," said Bean belligerently. "We 
thought that it had been wiped out in an Atomic War. It may be rather a pity 
that it wasn't." 


"Yes, it may be," she snapped, "from your point of view." She was angry 
now, and suddenly she seemed very attractive—and, I sensed, dangerous. 


"Miss King," I said, "this is all rather foolish. After all, we're members of 
the same family, even though we do seem to have grown apart. What if we 
have? That's no reason for us all to fly at each other's throats. You know 
something about us—you've heard a little about Beulah Land and Albany, 
and the Bishop and the Duke and the Saints of the Salvation. All that we 
know is that two ships have dropped down through the overcast from a 
world that we have believed to have been bare of all life for generations. 
What has been happening? Bring us up to date with all the family gossip." 


She smiled. "You're supposed to be telling me things. That's my job just 
now—to pump you— although the Commandante is probably doing much 


better with that tall, blonde friend of yours. There's 


not much I can tell you, without breaking ord,,,. And that I have no 


intention of doing." ^ 


"I'd let no woman order me around, said Bean. "You would on Earth," said 
the girl. "It should be obvious to you by now that the women rule. We 
seized power shortly after the colonies on Mars and 


Venus had been established." 

"After the Atomic War?" I asked. 

"No. Before. Before the Atomic War that never happened 
"Never happened? Then why did you abandon the 
colonies?" 

"We—had to. It was all part of stopping the war." "How?" 


"I'm sorry. I can't tell you. But we did the right thing. You must believe 
that." 


"I doubt if you'd have convinced the people of Wyndham's time. Why are you 
here now?" 


"To help," she said. "To make up for the wrong 
that we did you." 


"And .. ° ?" I prompted. "That's all," she said. I didn't believe her. She laid 
her hand on mine. "Your people," she asked, "what about them? You must 


have , story, a great story, one to be proud of . 


"If you're from Albany, said Bean. "There's little cause for pride in Beulah 
Land. Science-hating, book burning sons of Bishops!" 


I ignored him. "You know, ot course, that a colony was established here, 
and that Wyndham was.. ." 


"Let's have none of the Holy Joe propaganda," 
interrupted Bean. 
"There's not going to be any—and, anyhow, you're 


at liberty to tell your side of things. As I was saying, there was a colony 
established here, on the one, big, Southern continent. It was called New 
Australia, as you know. Plants and livestock were brought out— some 
failed to gain a foothold, some flourished. Machines were brought out, and 
more machines were manufactured locally. The native population, the 
Phibians, were, if not actively friendly, happy to leave us alone as long as 
we left them alone. The captain of the first rocket ever to land on Venus, 
Wyndham, became one of the first colonists, became leader of the colony. 
He was still leader of the colony when communications with Earth broke 
down. It was after no less than ten years of waiting for the rockets that 
never came that Wyndham, a deeply religious man, told his people what 
must have happened .. ." 


"And that was... ?" asked the Junior Commandante. 


"War," I said. "Atomic War. Earth wiped clean of life or, even, flarine into a 
blazine, miniature sun. The colonies on Beulah Land and Mars, on the 
Moon, left to sink or swim ..." 


"Beulah Land," she whispered. "A strange name . . . I don't quite understand 
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"From the hymn," I told her. "Beulah Land, sweet Beulah Land. The 
shining, Glory Shore . .. You must understand that with Wyndham's 
revelation, a great religious revival swept the colony. The Church of the 
Saints of the Salvation was formed, with Wyndham as its first Bishop." 


"And he burned the books," said Bean, bitterly, "and he smashed the 
machines, and he murdered the technicians .. . And then he realized that 
life with no machines at all was just a little too hard, and so he permitted the 
use of the steam engine. The Locks, too, weren't included in the smashing 
up party. After all, the Bishop and his Saints had to be able to travel up and 
down the river in comfort." 


"And what of Albany?" asked Claire King. 


"Albany!" said Bean, raising his glass as though drinking a toast. "Albany! 
The citadel of knowledge, the last bastion of science! It's at Albany you 
should have landed, woman, not among the Holy Joes!" 


"We might yet. But—what is Albany?" 
"T just told you." 
"Tell the lady how you got that way," I suggested. 


He glared at me with bloodshot eyes. He said, speaking with slow 
deliberation, "Not all of the technicians were murdered, not all of the books 
were burned. There was Wesley, who had been Wyndham's Engineer in the 
rocket ship Ad Astra. He, with his friends and helpers, managed to fortify 
the town of Albany, managed to make weapons—and, until then, there had 


been no need of them on Venus —powerful enough to fight off the ignorant, 
blood-crazed mobs ..." 


"He was Wyndham's friend," I said. "Wyndham saved him." 


"Rubbish. He was strong enough to beat off the Bishop's rabble, strong 
enough to force a treaty upon him, the Treaty of Baton Rouge." 


"Ay ... And what sort of treaty? A treaty that clipped his wings, a treaty 
that limited his armament for all time to the steam cannon and the powder 
rockets that barely enabled him to hold off the 


Bishop's armies. Thus far—no farther. That was what it amounted to." 


"You forget," almost shouted Bean, "that freedom of the river was granted 
in Bishop Judd's time—and granted after our first rockets had fallen in New 
Orleans!" 


Bean's none-too-great supply of tact was dissolving rapidly, and the girl was 
egging him on, but Claire King could get nothing out of him about Albany's 
current weapons. As for me, I couldn't tell what I didn't know. 


She turned to the question of systems of government and was more shocked 
by the fact that women played virtually no role in running Albany and what 
she considered to be an inferior role in Beulah Land. No woman could 
become a Bishop, or even Under-Bishop, or Preacher. 


"They can, and do, become Saints," I said. "And a Senior Saint ranks an 
Under-Bishop." 


"And who appoints the Bishop?" 


"The Synod. And the Saints have a vote." 


"But they can never become Bishop. Tell me—are the Saints in a majority 
in this Synod?" 


"There are more Under-Bishops," I said. "But there are more women than 
men Saints." 


"Even so," she said, "we're outvoted. The women, I mean. We should have 
come before. I can see that. No wonder you people are in such a mess." 


"So you've just come to help," said Bean, with tipsy bitterness, "out of the 
kindness of your little black hearts. So you've just come all this way just to 
show us how things should be run. I don't believe you. I don't believe in 
missionaries—either local or imported. You know, Whitley, I've often 
wondered how you Beulah Landers can stand being bossed around by those 
Saints of yours—but at least you've a man on top. The men of Earth must 
be even more gutless than you." 


He turned to the Junior Commandante. "Go away, we don't want you. Go 
away, back to your cackling hens' paradise, and take your rockets and that 
swill you call tea with you. We'll make our own rockets one day, without 
your help, and then we'll come and show Earth how things should be run." 
He got unsteadily to his feet—then, miraculously, held himself stiffly erect. 
"Thank you for the party," he said. "But we've managed without you for 
generations. Let's keep it that way." 


She said coldly, "You can't put the clock back." 


An expression of almost ludicrous amazement spread over his face. "Why," 
he said, "you've even stolen our motto already. You can't trust 'em, Whitley. 
I tell you, you can't trust 'em!" 


CHAPTER SIX 


"What happened?" demanded the Old Man when I returned to the ship. 
"What did you find out?" 


"Didn't Her Holiness... ?" 


"No. Her Holiness went straight aboard the Show Boat, taking that woman 
officer with her." He rubbed his chin. "She looks as if she's had a revelation 
from on high. I don't know what they're doing there. All that I do know is 
that Adelie—Her Holiness, I mean —has posted six of her biggest and 
brawniest wenches at the gangway, each with a knife as long as my 
forearm. They won't even let me pass. What happened?" 


"They had some sort of sound magnifying device," I said, "and they called 
to us to come aboard one of the rockets ..." 


By the time I'd finished, the Old Man was as 


shocked as Claire King had been, for exactly the opposite reasons. It was 
hard for him to take the thought that Earth had not been destroyed, but he 
sized up the danger of this expedition quickly enough. Before we could get 
into that very deeply, however, there was a knock at the door. 


"Yes?" he called. "What is it?" 


"There's some women here, sir, from the spaceships. Say they must see their 
Commandante at once." 


The door opened. Claire King stood there, her hand on the butt of the 
weapon in her belt holster. Behind her tw‘o of her crew were holding the 
sailor who had announced her coming. She glared at us. "Where is the 
Commandante?" 


"Who are you?" asked the Old Man. 


"Sir," I told him, "this is Miss King, the Mate of the spaceship. Miss King, 
this is Captain Beynon." 


"Mr. Whitley, we have no time for social niceties. Where is the 
Commandante?" 


"Miss King," said Captain Beynon, "I would have you remember that this is 
my ship, and that these are my quarters. I would expect that you, as a senior 
officer, would display more courtesty towards a shipmaster. Or, perhaps, 
such things as good manners have died out on Earth—in that case you will 
find us rather old-fashioned. However, Mr. Whitley and myself were 
discussing, before you burst in, the whereabouts of your commanding 
officer. She is aboard the Show Boat, moored alongside us. I have no 
jurisdiction over the Show Boat. Miss Dale, whom you have met, is 
commander of that vessel and has posted an armed guard at the gangway 
between the two ships." 


"Commandante Willis said that she would be gone for thirty minutes," said 
Claire King. "She has not returned to her own ship. Thirty-five minutes 
have passed." 


"I have no authority over the Show Boat," said the Old Man. "But I think 
we should investigate." 


I, for one, didn't fancy a tussle with the guards at the gangway between the 
two ships. The Old Man called to them, "Will you let us pass?" 


"No," said their leader. "No. The Saint said that she was to be undisturbed." 
"Will you let me pass?" asked Claire King. 


There was a brief hesitation, then, "No, Madam. We carry out the Saint's 
orders." 


"Get back!" the Junior Commandante ordered us sharply. 


One of her women took from a pouch a glass ball, tossed it so that it fell at 
the feet of the six guards. It broke with a faint pop and a cloud of white 
vapor billowed from it. I caught the merest whiff of it— sweet it was, sickly 
—and it made my head swim. The woman who had thrown the little ball 
threw a second one—and abruptly the vapor cleared, leaving a grayish 
powder spread thinly over the deck. The six guards had fallen. I thought at 
first that they were dead, then saw that they were still breathing. 


Claire King ignored them as she boarded the Show Boat. She called to me, 
"Which way?" I hurried after her, took the lead, led her up the 
companionway to the alleyway in which the Saint's cabin was situated. 


The door was shut. I grasped the handle to throw it open, then hesitated. 
There were voices inside the cabin. They weren't talking, or quarrelling. 
They were singing. 


"Lesh try it again, dearie," I heard somebody—the Commandante?—say. 


"Arise, ye women from your slumbers, Arise, each drudge and household 
slave! We'll rule the world by force of numbers And the human race we'll 
save!" 


"Perhaps," said Claire King slowly, "we'd better not disturb them." 


"Perhaps you'd better not," I said. "Miss Dale seems to have been rather 
more successful than you were." 


Adelie's guards were recovering as we got back to the main deck of the 
Show Boat. They said nothing, and—a5 they had been disarmed—they did 
nothing. If looks could have killed... 


"You'll be feeling sick," Claire King told them casually, "but you'll get over 
it. Your Saint's all right, so is the Commandante." 


"What now, Miss King?" asked the Old Man. 


"TIl be getting back to my own ship, Captain. But, with your permission, I'll 
be posting a guard of my own women, armed, until such time as the 
Commandante returns." 


"Permission is granted. But, frankly, had I the arms and the trained men of 
our friends in the warship it wouldn't be." 


She smiled briefly. "It's your friends, as you call them, aboard the warship 
that I'm worried about. The men that I met impressed me as being more 
than slightly belligerent." 


The Old Man grinned. "Surely you aren't scared of their swords and 
crossbows and steam cannon. That anaesthetic gas you used is pretty 
effective, and if that's a fair sample of your weapons .. ." 


"We have other things," said she, with deliberate vagueness. 
"Perhaps, before you go," he suggested, "some refreshment?" 
"No, thank you, Captain. Some other time. . ." 


She snapped orders to her two women, telling them to remain at the foot of 
our gangway until relieved. She saluted Captain Beynon smartly, strode 
with sharply clicking heels to the brow between Richmond Queen and the 
shore, marched, without looking back, to the towering spaceships. 


"A capable sort of wench," said the Old Man. He took out his leather case, 
selected and lit a thin cheroot. He watched the blue, drifting eddies of 


smoke, squinted up at the sky. "It'll be a calm night," he decided. "The fire 
birds are coming out. A calm night, black but still. All the same, we'll 
maintain an officer's watch. Keep an eye on whatever guards your girlfriend 
sends. Keep an eye on the rockets. Above all—keep an eye on Duke of 
Albany" 


"And how long dp you think we shall be stuck here, sir?" 


"Now," he said slowly, "you're asking something. Give our pigeons two 
days, at least, to get to New Orleans—if they get there. Give the Palace at 
least another day to make its mind up. Give the birds from the Palace at 
least another two days to get to Wyndham's Landing . . 


So it went on—six days and six nights of uneasy truce. That first night the 
Commandante slept aboard the Show Boat, and all that first night the 
Earthwo-men maintained their guard over their commander. They were well 
disciplined, the women from the spaceships. I told young Hastings, our 
Third Officer to make himself pleasant to them, to ingratiate himself with 
them, to learn what he could. "Damn it all," he complained to me later, 
"these females just seem to hate men. . 


And it was on this first night that one of the Albany Marines died of a 
broken neck. He accosted one of the sentries on her way to her post of duty, 
attempted to put his arms around her. As one of my sailors who witnessed 
the episode said, "She gave a funny sort of a wriggle, and sort of ducked 
and shrugged, and he went flying over head and came down hard on the 
back of his neck . . Had not an officer from the warship ordered all men 
aboard I think that fighting would have broken out there and then. 


It was on the morning of the second day that Captain Armstrong sent a 
messenger with a polite request for Captain Beynon to call aboard Duke of 
Albany to discuss the situation. The Old Man sent for me when he came 


back, told me that Armstrong, like himself, was waiting for orders. The 
Albany captain was convinced that the rockets were the advance guard of 
an armed invasion from Earth. It was the same morning that the two flying 
machines, each with a set of whirling, flame-spitting vanes above the hull, 
were assembled and sent up, one flying down river, the other up river, each 
returning after about an hour in the air. In one of these machines Adelie 
rode with Commandante Willis. We learned nothing from her, however— 
since her first meeting with the leader of the expedition from Earth she had 
shown no interest in either the Old Man or myself. 


And so it went on. The spacewomen were doing incomprehensible things 
aboard and around their ships, the crew of Duke of A Ibany were doing all 
too comprehensible things aboard their ship, the Show Boat was out of 
bounds to all mere males—even the Preacher had been evicted from his 
quarters and exiled to Richmond Queen. 


It was Captain Armstrong, of Duke of Albany, who got his orders first. We 
had, as a matter of fact, wondered how the Duke was going to get word to 
his warship as, so far as we knew, there were no Wyn-dham's Landing 
pigeons in Albany. 


We heard the thing before we saw it; the air vibrated to a throbbing drone 
totally unlike the whistling roar of the Earthwomen's helicopters to which, 
by this time, we had become almost accustomed. We saw the flying ship at 
last—a dot low in the northern sky, then a blob, then an almost spherical 
bag from which depended a car. As it flew it left a white trail of steam or 
exhaust gas, bright and distinct against the dark grey sky. One of the 
helicopters put up to intercept it, flew to meet it, made contemptuous rings 
around it. The airship stood steadily on. Over Duke of Albany it stopped, its 
motor silent. We could see its crew of two men waving to the crew of the 
warship. We heard shouting and cheering. 


From our bridge we saw the bag dropped from the car of the airship, heard 
the thud as it fell on to Duke of Albany's foredeck. We saw an officer pick it 
up, carry it to the bridge. Still the airship hovered, using its engines now 
and again to maintain position. 


At last we saw Captain Armstrong come out of his texas, waving a sack. A 
weighted line was let down from the car of the airship, the bag was made 
fast to its end and swiftly drawn up into the car. Followed by the cheers of 
the Duke's men the aircraft turned in a wide, slow circle, made off down 
river. It was escorted by both helicopters. 


"Ingenious," admitted the Old Man, putting down his binoculars. "Same 
principle as the balloon birds, but with a screw propeller and a steam engine 
instead of wings . . . Even so, I prefer our girlfriends’ machines ..." 


"If their engines stop, they come down," I pointed out. 


"Don't be old-fashioned, Whitley," he said. Then, "I'd like to know just what 
friend Armstrong has in his mail. . ." 


It was the next morning that the pigeons got in from New Orleans. We saw 
the old Saint-in-Residence hurrying down to the river from the village, 
carrying something in his hand. He would have brushed past us, would have 
gone straight aboard the Show Boat had we not stopped him. "Isn't there 
something for me?" asked the Old Man. 


"Yes, Captain," he admitted grudgingly, handing Beynon one of the two 
little cylinders that he was holding. Before we could say anything further he 
was gone, anxious to deliver the other message to Adelie. 


I followed the Old Man to the texas, to his cabin. I watched as he drew the 
tightly rolled paper from its cylinder with a pair of tweezers, spread it out 


on his desk. It was closely written, with a fine pen, and he had to use a 
magnifying glass to read it. 


"Here we are," he said at last. "Orders. We're to stay here, to support Her 
Holiness, until such time as Memphis Belle relieves us .. ." 


"Memphis Belle?" I asked. "What can she do that we can't?" 


"As a ship, nothing. But she's bringing a full company of Mounted Archers 
up river with her. Meanwhile, we're supposed to maintain friendly relations 
with both Duke of Albany and the spaceships ..." 


"I wish, sir, that somebody'd give them orders to the same effect!" 
"And we're to give Her Holiness every assistance that she may demand ..." 
"And then?" 


"Unless otherwise ordered, we're to leave the Show Boat here as floating 
headquarters for Her Holiness, and to proceed up river on our lawful 
occasions." 


"That's hardly fair, sir. We saw the whole thing-start." 


"And you'd like to see it finish, eh?" He looked astern to the hulking, 
smoke-belching Duke of Albany, to the men about her decks busy around 
the cannon and the rocket projectors. He turned to look inland, to where 
first one, then the second of the 


helicopters rose, whining and clattering, from the ground. The first one was 
towing a drogue of some brightly colored fabric and at first I could not 
understand what it was for. Why should a flying machine need a sea 
anchor? And then I realized its purpose. When the aircraft were well clear 


of the ships there was an explosive rattle from the second one and I could 
see a stream of bright sparks, that left a thin tracery of smoke in the clear 
air, issuing from its cabin. Abruptly the towed target was reduced to 
fluttering shreds of scarlet rag. 


"Automatic guns . . ."I said slowly. 


"And you'd still like to see it finish?" asked Beynon quietly and somberly. 
"Will any of us live to see it finished?" 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Then, for five days, there was no further flying —high winds, accompanied 
by driving rain and hail, grounded the helicopters. We put out extra 
moorings for Adelie, and helped the Earthwomen rig stays to their ships. 
Not that Claire and her crew weren't capable, but that they just hadn't got 
the feel of standing rigging. 


When you've worked alongside somebody in a howling gale, sweating in 
spite of freezing rain, you find yourself feeling a mateship for that other 
person. So it was with Claire and me. 


On the fifth day, at about noon, the wind dropped suddenly and the sky 
cleared. It was then that we saw down river the twin columns of smoke, saw 
a few minutes later, the white hull of a sternwheeler rounding the bend. 


Richmond Queen exploded into a flurry of activity. We warped her ahead as 
far as we were able, and 
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even though Captain Armstrong refused to warp astern in Duke of Albany 
there was adequate berthage for the new arrival. We watched her come 


alongside, saw old Captain Munro on his bridge, white-bearded, looking 
like an Old Testament prophet—and sounding, as he bawled orders, like the 
competent riverman that he was. We saw the rows of stalls on the main 
deck and the heads of the horses as they looked out, sniffing the land odors. 
We saw the Mounted Archers standing in stiff ranks, at ceremonial 
attention. 


Smartly the ramp was put out and down and Colonel Lafayette—portly, 
deceptively jovial—marched his men ashore; they, well drilled, ignored the 
taunts and insults shouted from the decks of the Albany warship. The 
Earthwomen were drawn up in military formation for the occasion and 
Commandantes Willis and Pearson received the Colonel with all due 
courtesy, And then, after the troops were disembarked, the horses were led 
ashore and the working parties discharged tents and supplies. 


After matters had been organized Captain Munro, accompanied by Colonel 
Lafayette, came aboard Richmond Queen. The Old Man and I told Munro 
and the Colonel as much as we knew—being careful, however, not to say 
too much about the part played by Adelie Dale. 


We were still discussing matters when the two Commandantes boarded. 
"Captain Reynon," asked Commandante Willis, "are you willing to take 
passengers up river?" 


"That's one of the things that I'm paid for, Madam. Who are they?" 


"Miss King—whom you have, of course, met—and Miss Vincent, the 
Navigator of Commandante Pearson's ship. Miss Dale will attend to the 
necessary financial adjustments." 


"I take it that this is with Miss Dale's approval?" ^ 


"It is, Captain. We are desirous of seeing as much of Beulah Land as 
possible, and by utilizing existing means of transport we are conserving our 
helicopters for more important duties." 


"Such as, Commandante?" 


"We have to consider the possibility of trouble with the Albany people, 
Captain." 


"You could be right. Mr. Whitley—will you see to it that two staterooms are 
in readiness?" 


I saw to it, and returned to the bridge in time to meet Adelie. She still wore 
her dedicated expression, spoke to me with condescension. "You will be 
sailing tonight, Clement," she said. "I am sure that I could not have put 
Claire or Leslyn Vincent in more capable hands." 


"Speaking from experience, Your Holiness?" I asked. 


"That was unworthy of you, Clement. However—I have learned from our 
sisters from Earth of what small value men are." She smiled forgivingly. 
"The peace be upon you, Clement." 


She swept by me, and I went in to see the Old Man. The visitors were on 
the point of leaving. He shook hands with them, told me to see them to the 


gangway. 


At sixteen hundred hours, the last line was cast off, and Richmond Queen 
edged out into the channel. It was half an hour's slow steaming to the Locks 
—and all the way we could hear the voices of the Gospel Singers, the 
blaring of the Show Boat's steam calliope, the music of Lafayette's drum 
and fife band. One of the helicopters hovered overhead. 


We entered the chamber, the boatmen making our lines fast to the floating 
mooring rings. Astern of us, the gates slowly shut. Then the water beneath 
us, around us, swirled and eddied and we started to lift. Soon, looking 
astern from my station in the bows, I could see the white spire of the 
Monument, the two silver spires that were the spaceships. The gates ahead 
of us opened, the boatmen cast off the mooring lines. The steady thump 
thump of our stern wheel resumed, and we steamed slowly into the 
Teddington Lake, shaping our course between the double line of buoys and 
beacons. 


When I was called off stations I went up to the bridge to keep what 
remained of my watch. I found Claire King and the other Earthwoman, 
Leslyn Vincent, in the pilot house with the Old Man. They were interested, 
eager, exclaiming in wonderment as we passed a Phibian village (the first 
that we had seen since leaving Albany) running out to the wing of the 
bridge to talk to the old, gray whiskered native who sat a-top the tallest of 
the woven huts. 


"They're cute!" cried the girl Leslyn. "I wish we could take some back to 
Earth as pets, Claire!" 


"Hardly pets, Miss Vincent," said the Old Man. "These Phibians are 
intelligent—probably as intelligent as we are. They have their own culture 
—and take from ours only the things they need ..." 


"Such as rope," I said. 


"Yes—such as rope. The cordage that they weave for themselves is at least 
as good as ours—but why should they weave much of it when we're around 
as a source of hand-outs?" 


"They'll have to work for their hand-outs," said Claire King, "when ..." 


"When what?" asked Captain Beynon. "When what, Miss King?" 
She flushed. "Oh, nothing. Skip it." 


The Old Man selected a cheroot from his case, lit it carefully. He said, "We 
still don't know what you people are doing here. We have still to be 
convinced that you came across millions of miles of Space for purely 
altruistic motives. What you said just now, what you said and didn't finish, 
bears out Captain Armstrong's theory—that you're just the advance guard, 
that Earth intends to establish a second colony, by force if needs be. Am I 
right?" 


"That is a question that I can't answer, Captain. I carry out my orders—just 
as you and Mr. Whitley carry out yours. I'm a spacewoman—years on the 

Lunar Ferry and now—this. I jumped at the chance. I tell you, there was no 
shortage of volunteers when the two interplanetary expeditions were fitting 
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out. 
"Two? Oh, yes—you were sending one to Mars too, weren't you?" 
"Yes." 


"You're my passengers," said the Old Man. "You're my guests. I intend to 
treat you as such. But, I warn you, should I discover that either of you is 
doing anything inimical to the interests of Beulah Land, I shall clap you in 
irons for the duration of the voyage." 


"We shan't," said the girl. "We are here as observers only. But I warn you, 
Captain, that should you clap us in irons you will have the helicopters about 
your ears in a matter of hours. You've heard of radio. Your Mate, here, has 
heard and seen it used. We've brought a transceiver with us—and every six 
hours we report back to our ships." 


"Can they do it, Whitley?" asked the Old Man. 
"They can," I said. - 
"Oh." He grinned. "All right, then, we know how we stand." 


After the show-down (if so it could be called) we found the two 
Earthwomen pleasant enough company. They soon lost their attitude of 
superiority, they had been transferred to a tiny world of the governance of 
which they knew nothing. As day succeeded day—gray days and golden 
days, calm and storm—I found that I was becoming increasingly friendly 
with Claire King. We went ashore together in the ports along the way when 
I could spare time from my duties. Together we climbed Richmond Hill, 
saw the river, with its toy ships, like a silver ribbon beneath us. Together we 
wandered through the Sheen Meadows, and I shared her pleasure as she 
exclaimed over each new wonder (to her) of plant and insect life. 


We were at Kingston, below the Second Locks, when Leslyn Vincent 
caught Claire and me at the gangway just as we were going ashore. 
"Claire," she said, "come back at once. Something's happened." 


"What?" 
"They won't tell me. You'd better come." 
At their request, I followed the two girls to Claire's 


cabin. On the table was the black box, with its callibrated dials, that was 
their transceiver. Claire picked up the microphone, flipped a switch. "Claire 
King here. Claire King to Eve Curie. Have you anything for me? Over." 


The speaker crackled, then said, "You and Miss Vincent are to return at 
once to your ships. You are to return at once to Wyndham's Landing. A 


helicopter is on the way to pick you up. Over." 
"Is that you, Irene? What's happened?" 
"I can't tell you, Claire. I was told to tell you to return at once, that's all." 


A new voice cut in. At first it sounded strange— then I recognized it as 
Adelie's. 


"Miss King! This is Her Holiness Adelie Dale here. I wish to speak with 
Captain Beynon at once." 


"He's ashore, Miss Dale, lunching with the Mayor. Mr. Whitley is here." 


"He'll have to do. Clement, this is important. Pass word ashore to the Mayor 
to raise the Fiery Cross! Get your pigeons out, up river and down river, with 
the same message. Full mobilization of the Militia. All Albany ships and 
nationals to be placed under arrest. Sign the messages 'Crusader.' Got that? 
‘Crusader.’ " 


Claire passed me the microphone, flipped over the necessary switches. I 
handled the instrument doubtfully. 


"Whitley to Adelie Dale. Fiery Cross. Mobilization. Arrest of Albany ships 
and nationals. Signed 'Crusader.' What are we to do, Miss Dale? Proceed, or 
return down river?" 


Claire took the instrument back. "Over' she said into it. 


"Richmond Queen to remain at Kingston to await further orders. Get 
cracking on the messages, Clement. Over. Out." 


"Message received. Roger. Out," said Claire. 


"Something's happened," said the girl Leslyn. "What can it be, Claire?" 
"Search me," she said. "What do you think, Clement?" 
"War," I said. "The Holy War." 


By the time that the Old Man got back, things were more or less under 
control. A messenger had been sent at once to the Mayor's palace, and the 
pigeons had been released and were flying north and south with the written 
messages. From the bridge of Richmond Queen we could see the smoke 
rising from the center of the town, the main square—proof that the Fiery 
Cross had been raised and lit. We could hear the bugles calling outside the 
militia barracks, the singing of hymns outside the meeting house. 


"A bad business," said the Old Man. "John was always a good friend to me, 
even though ..." 


"It had to come," I said. 


"It had to come, it had to come," he mimicked. "Why, Whitley? Why did it 
have to come? Because people like you—normal, allegedly sensible people, 
have been brought up on the absurd idea that all Venus wasn't big enough 
for both Beulah Land and Albany] I tell you, Whitley, that it's a damned 
shame that flying hasn't progressed further—then people 


like that smug Mayor would have a chance to learn what it's like in the front 
line." 


"Talking of flying," I said, changing the subject, "that looks like the 
helicopter." 


He lifted his glasses to his eyes, said, "You're right. Pass word to Miss King 
and Miss Vincent to get ready." 


The girls came up to the bridge, stood with us as we watched the swift 
approach of the aircraft. It was, perhaps, just a quarter mile downstream 
from the ship when we saw it falter in its flight, saw the flare of intense 
light from the tips of its whirling vanes. Then it was falling, slowly and 
erratically, its pilot trying in vain to nurse it to the nearer bank of the river. 


"T told them," said Claire. "I told them that the fuel was too rich for this 
atmosphere." 


"Accident boat, Whitley," said Captain Beynon. 


I went to the whistle lanyard, blew three long blasts. The boat was sent 
away in charge of the Second Mate, the crew pulling with a will. We 
watched through our glasses, saw the pilot helped out of the cabin and into 
the boat, saw the boat's crew making a towline fast to the tail structure of 
the helicopter. 


"I suppose that it can be repaired," said the Captain. "My engineers. . ." 


"It can be repaired," said Claire, "but not here. You haven't got the alloys 
for the jet units. If you could have it loaded on deck ..." 


"We could. Your derricks are still rigged, aren't they, Whitley?" 
"They are, sir." 
"Good. And now what's the drill, Miss King?" 


"We shall have to contact Eve Curie again. I expect that the Commandante 
will send the other helicopter to pick us up." 


The other helicopter, apparently, could not be spared. Fresh orders came— 
from Adelie, as well as from the Commandante—to the effect that we were 


to take the damaged aircraft on board and then return, with all expedition, to 
Wyndham's Landing. Hasty arrangements were made for the 
disembarkation of our remaining up river passengers. 


There was fighting off Chelsea—an Albany merchantman, drifting 
helplessly downstream, was beating off the boatloads of Militiamen 
struggling to board and capture her. As we swept past we could see that her 
stern wheel was twisted and broken, a heavy baulk of timber having 
somehow been pushed in between the blades by saboteurs. We ourselves 
sustained minor damage—a ball from a steam cannon put a ragged hole in 
our starboard funnel and arrows and crossbow bolts thumped viciously into 
the none too stout timber of our wheelhouse. 


It was in Rousseau's Reach that we were attacked by the airship—a small 
craft, similar to the one that we had seen at Wyndham's Landing. When we 
first sighted it we assumed that it was the second helicopter. It lacked an 
hour of dusk when we picked it up, right ahead and flying low, indistinct in 
the light mist. 


It was Claire who first recognized it for what it was, who said, her voice icy 
calm, "You'd better make it Action Stations, Captain. That's one of those 
gasbags out of Albany." 


"All hands take cover!" I bawled down from the bridge. "Major! Get those 
men of yours under cover!" 


"My archers!" he shouted back. "We can hit it, I think!" 
"Let him try," said the Old Man. 


By the time the thing was on us our decks were empty save for the Major 
and a half dozen of his men. I heard the twang of the released bowstrings, 
watched the arcing flight of the arrows. I saw what looked like a glittering 


cloud released from the car of the airship, stood gaping foolishly until a 
hand—Claire's—pulled me roughly into the shelter of the wheelhouse. We 
watched tiny, gleaming objects streaking past the open pilot house doors, 
heard the thuds as they buried themselves in the deck planking. The airship 
swept ahead of us, rising rapidly, began to turn in a wide, slow arc. 


We went out on to the bridge, looked aft. The Major was dead, crumpled on 
the deck in an ungainly attitude, his blood streaming over the scrubbed deck 
into the water way. Two of his men were wounded— they were bleeding 
heavily, but moving. The other men were not to be seen; their bows were 
lying where they had dropped them. 


I ran to the nearest Militiaman, Claire beside me, and knelt beside him. 
There was a Steel dart in his shoulder, another in his right arm. I took him 
under the arms, Claire took his legs, and we carried him into the texas. 


We went back for the second soldier. One of the darts had taken him 
through the hand, another had pinned his foot to the deck. Claire held him 
while I tugged and he yelled. We got him free just as the airship was 
coming back on its second run. We heard the noise of its engine, the 
creaking of its framework. 


Then there was the rapid, deafening chatter of an automatic firearm, and we 
turned to see Leslyn Vincent standing in the wing of the bridge, supporting 
a large, heavy pistol against a stanchion. 


As we Staggered inside the texas, supporting the wounded man, we glanced 
hastily aloft, saw a second shower of darts released from the flying ship's 
car, saw something large and black and round following the little, vaned 
missiles. It struck, just by the girl Leslyn, and she dropped her pistol and 
stooped to pick it up, to throw it overside. She was not in time. The blast of 
the exploding black powder shattered the wing of our bridge, smashed in 


the port side of our pilot house. It threw Claire and the soldier and me to the 
deck, covered us with a horrid, warm wetness. At first I thought that the 
blood was ours, was Claire's—and for the first time I hated Albany. But 
Claire got to her feet and helped me to mine, and together we ran into the 
wheelhouse, trying not to look at the shattered port wing of the bridge and 
the smashed body of the other Earthwoman. 


The Old Man had the wheel himself; his face was bleeding where flying 
glass had slashed it. The sailor who had been steering was sitting in a corner 
of the pilot house, his face ashen, blood gushing from a half severed arm. 
Astern of us we heard the throb of airborne engines again, and we all 
cowered. We heard the bomb strike, waited for the explosion. It never came. 


Then the other officers were on the bridge, and the Third had taken the 
wheel. The Old Man went outside, followed by Claire and me. He saw the 
bomb lying on the deck—just an innocent metal ball. He 


walked to it, picked it up, threw it from him. It did not explode as it hit the 
water. He looked ahead and shook his fist at the airship. It was turning 
again—we saw the shape of it elongate as it showed its profile, shorten as it 
came round to the reciprocal course. 


The Sergeant of the Militiamen joined us. He saluted the Captain 
respectfully. "I've heard," he said, "that those things are filled with the same 
gas, whatever it is, that the balloon birds are filled with . . 


"Well?" 


"It burns. I've a half dozen men here, all good shots, and I've arrows 
wrapped round with oily rags. If we light 'em, just before we fire . . ." 


"Let him try, Captain," said Claire. "If the airship is hydrogen filled, it'll 
work." 


"On deck, you men!" roared the Sergeant. 


"Don't forget your aim-off, Sergeant," said Claire. "Lead the airship, lead it, 
lead it..." 


"We've shot at moving targets before, ma'am." , ° 
"Sorry." 


The six bowmen stood motionless, each with his arrow drawn back to his 
ear. The seventh man stood with a flaring torch. 


"Light!" barked the Sergeant. 


The flame was passed quickly along the arrow heads, each of which became 
a little torch itself. 


"Don't steer a straight course, Captain," said Claire. "Zig-zag. Spoil this run 
for them." 


"How are my men to aim?" demanded the Sergeant. 
"As best they can," said the Old Man. 
The airship was close now, trying vainly to bring 


itself round to pass over us, to allow its bomb aimer to do his job properly, 
to counteract the effect of our sudden and violent alterations of course. 


"Shoot!" roared the Sergeant. 


We followed the smoking flight of the arrows, sighed as we saw that all 
would miss. All? One did not miss, but it, like the others, was too low, 
struck the side of the car, quivered there, blazing brightly. We saw an arm 


reach out from inside the car and a hand —its owner must have been badly 
burned—tug and worry at the arrow, drop it, still flaring smokily, to the 
river. We saw, uncomprehending, the sudden cascade and splash of water 
ballast, watched as the airship rose rapidly, almost vertically, until it became 
a mere, diminishing dot against the overcast. 


"Well, sir, we frightened 'em," said the Sergeant. 


"They did more than frighten us," said the Captain, his face old and gray as 
he stared at the burning wreckage of his bridge, at the bodies of the Major 
and the Earthwoman. 


To me he said, his voice bitter, "I hope they're satisfied." 


I wondered what he was pointing at, then saw that his rigidly outstretched 
finger indicated a burning stanchion which, together with a flaming spar at 
right angles to it, made a rough Fiery Cross. 


"The hose party's on the way," I said foolishly. 
CHAPTER EIGHT 


It was dusk of the fourth day after the attack when we made the Locks 
above Wyndham's Landing, to find that we could not go through. The gates 
had been sabotaged. A raiding party from Albany had forced the Lock 
Master to take them down to the machine room, to the hydraulic rams. 


"Did they use a bomb?" asked the Old Man. 


"I don't know what they used. All I know is that there was one helluva big 
bang down there after we came back up top. The rams are smashed." 


"I wonder why they didn't blow the gates," said Claire. "They'd have got 
both spaceships, and Memphis Belle and the Show Boat into the bargain.' 


1 


"They'll want to use the Locks again themselves," the Old Man told her. 
"Even Albany's resources 


don't run to repairs or engineering on too large a scale." 


"I couldn't stop them," said the Lock Master. "They came in this air thing 
that looked like the father and mother of all balloon birds, and..." We 
ignored him. 


"I must get back to my ship," said Claire anxiously. "I have a lot to report. 
Talking of reports—I suppose you've informed the various authorities about 
the raid and the sabotage?" 


"Why, no, Miss," said the Lock Master. "Who have I got to send? There's 
only me and my wife and the boatmen, and.. ." 


"Holy Mother!" she swore. "What a world! And what people in it!" She 
raised her voice and called, "Miss Padgett!" 


"Yes, ma'am?" the helicopter pilot answered. 


"I'm leaving you here, as Acting Temporary Radio Officer. Keep Captain 
Beynon informed of any news or orders from Wyndham's Landing. And, 
first of all, get in touch with the Commandante's H.Q. and pass on word of 
this sabotage of the Locks. Now." 


"Very good, ma'am," said the pilot, saluting. 


"You know the way, Whitley," said the Old Man. "You'd better take Miss 
King down to the Landing. Get hold of the officer in charge of the Militia, 


tell him that you want a Corporal or somebody and half a dozen men to 
escort you. You'll want lanterns, too." 


"Right away, sir," I said. 


By the time we got started it was quite dark, although there was a reflected 
glare from the Landing, from the bright lights of the spaceships. And the 
snow fern was as bright as I have ever seen it, gleaming pallidly, breaking 
into flickering, blue-white brilliance as the nocturnal beasts disturbed it as 
they hunted or were hunted. Black against it were silhouetted the thick, 
clublike branches of the jumbo moss, the irregular masses of the spore 
pods. The air was warm, and heavy with the sharp, green scent of the fern, 
the musky, almost animal odor of the moss. 


I suppose that I should have led the way, but the Corporal assured me that 
he had lived at Wyndham's Landing as a boy and knew the path like the 
back of his hand. We let him go ahead, his six men, swords drawn and 
ready, at his heels. We followed them down the open hillside, brushing by 
the fern fronds, the waving, gossamer filaments of the moss. Claire cried 
out as we disturbed a colony of firebirds; we were dazzled by their 
brilliance as they exploded into the night like some superb firework, the 
clatter of their horny wings deafening. And she drew and cocked her pistol 
when we became aware that something large and stealthy was making 
faintly rustling progress to one side of the path, matching its speed with 
ours. 


"It's only a builder crab," I told her. "They're not pretty to look at, but 
they're harmless." 


"A builder crab?" she asked. "What does it want?" 


"Anything we might drop. It'll pick it up, scuttle off with it and, at leisure, 
incorporate it in the sort of shell, or house, that it makes to cover the soft 


hinder parts of its body. It'll use pebbles, and firebird scales, and bones— 
anything—but it's come to learn that human beings are liable to drop bright 
things, and it loves bright things . .. Watch!" 


I fished in my pocket, found a shining, gold dollar piece. I dropped it. 
Claire and I went on a few paces, turned to watch. We saw the crab emerge 
cautiously from the fern, looking for all the world like a chess castle 
walking on thin, many jointed legs. The teetering tower looked black in the 
wan luminescence, but there were little gleaming reflectors in it that threw 
back the light of the lantern I carried. Fragments of glass, they must have 
been, scraps of bright metal. As we watched, a long, cautious tentacle 
reached out to the gold piece, lifted it. With incredible speed for so ungainly 
a creature the crab vanished back into the fern. 


"The crab catchers use mirrors for bait," I said. 
"Crab catchers? Do people eat those things?" 


"They do. I do myself—a dish of stewed crab washed down with a cold 
planter's punch is a meal fit for a king." 


"TIl take your word for it," she said. 


The Corporal and the Militiamen were well down the hillside by now, and 
we were alone. 


"I hope," I said, "that I'll have the chance, some day, to introduce you to our 
more outlandish, as you would think them, delicacies. . ." 


"I rather hope that you will," she replied. 


The Corporal and his men were now no more than dark blurs against the 
pale radiance of the snow fern, their lanterns no more than bobbing, yellow 


sparks. 
"Our escort," she said, and laughed softly. "Our chaperons." 


"Claire," I said, finding trouble in enunciating even the simple 
monosyllable. "Claire .. ." 


"Clement," she said. 


She came into my arms as though she belonged there, had always belonged 
there, and we kissed. 


Somebody was coughing discreetly. 


"Sir," said the Corporal, "sir! Madam! You should go ahead, I think. They 
will have sentries posted. They will know you. They will think that my men 
and I are another raiding party from Albany .. ." 


"So you did look back," said Claire, "at last." 
"We are your escort, Madam," he said stiffly. "We will cover your rear." 
"Decent of you," I said. Claire started to giggle. 


"Come on, my dear," she said, taking my hand in hers. "We've jobs to do, 
both of us. Somebody seems to have started something and somebody, 
meaning us, will have to see it finished." 


Below us the lights were dim, and growing dimmer, a thin mist was 
creeping up from the water and, even where we stood, there were the 
beginnings of a damp chill in the air, presaging fog. Already—and we were 
no more than a couple of miles distant from the wharf—all that could be 
seen of Memphis Belle was a vague formlessness picked out by the yellow 


glow of pressure lanterns. The outlines of the spaceships were softened and 
they looked like the towers of some legendary castle, some fairy palace 
built of light itself, rather than massive constructions of metal, machinery 
crammed, that could bridge the gulf between the worlds. 


Ahead of us we saw the first sentries, heard their challenge. 


I pulled Claire to me again—let the Corporal and his men think what they 
pleased—and together, hand in hand, we advanced to be recognized. 


We were taken by the sentry to the Show Boat where, we were told, military 
headquarters had been set up. The big auditorium was a strange sight to one 
who had seen it in the old days with its benches crammed with people and 
Adelie and her Gospel Singers on the stage. The benches were gone—small 
tables and flimsy seeming chairs having taken their places. The old pressure 
lamps were gone, replaced by the hard, bright electric lights. At the back of 
the stage was hanging a huge map of Beulah Land, showing the river from 
its source in the Polar Alps right down to New Orleans. Here and there 
bright little flags, singly and in clusters, were stuck into the map. At the 
tables were seated the uniformed women from the spaceships—some 
working writing machines, some tending apparatus at whose use I could do 
no more than guess. I could have asked Claire, but we were given no time, 
were hustled up the companion-way to the Saint's private quarters. 


There were five people seated around the table there—Adelie, the 
Commandantes Willis and Pearson, Colonel Lafayette and Captain Munro. 
They had been arguing, and bitterly at that. They were very definitely not 
loving one another when we were shown in; the atmosphere was thick with 
hostility and distrust. Munro was looking like an Old Testament prophet 
about to call down the wrath of Jehovah upon the unbelievers; 
Commandante Willis looked like a houseproud housewife whose children 
have let loose a mud puppy in the best parlor, and 


Adelie's features displayed a viciousness far from saintly. Lafayette and 
Commandante Pearson sitting together, were trying to convey by their 
expressions and bearing that they were the only two reasonable people 
present. 


There was a bit of bickering over our delay, with the blame shifted about 
equally between the Lock Master and the fact that the helicopters had 
broken down. We were finally invited to pull up chairs. 


"I think, ladies," said Colonel Lafayette, "that it would be advisable to put 
Miss King and Mr. Whitley into the picture. Miss King is third in command 
of your expedition, Commandante, and Mr. Whitley will wish to report 
back to his Captain. You will understand, Whitley, that our radio messages 
to Richmond Queen haven't, for security reasons, told you much." 


"All we knew, sir, was that fighting had broken out. As you know, we've 
been in some fighting ourselves." 


The Colonel pushed the box of cheroots on the table toward me, while the 
matter was debated between Adelie and the Commandante, waited until I 
made my choice, and then selected one for himself. He cleared his throat 
when it was agreed that we should be told, and started in. 


What it all added up to was that there was an explosive situation here, 
which might go off at any moment, and no one knew who actually started 
the shooting. Lafayette's men resented being called Holy Joes by the 
Marines; they had rushed to the rescue of a Communications Lieutenant, a 
Miss Rose Statten, who was being attacked by a drunken Marine; and a 
third Marine took a dim view of the fact that this same Rosie had 
transferred her attentions to one of Lafayette's sergeants. 


Miss Dale and the Colonel had been in conference when the din brought 
them up to the deck of the Memphis Belle. By then, a first-class fight was 


going on in and around Lafayette's camp. He and Adelie ran ashore, 
meeting Captain Armstrong who threatened to open fire on the camp and 
transport if the Colonel's men were not called off. The bugler could not be 
found; Lafayette managed to locate a bugle, and rend a recognizable 
version of the Still. 


His men were disciplined; they froze at once. The Marines were beginning 
to pay some attention to their Captain when one of the horses that had 
broken loose came charging straight at the group and knocked Armstrong 
flying. That meant that Lafayette's men had stopped fighting, while at least 
half the Marines had not heard their captain's orders. They retreated toward 
the spaceships, intending to use the vanes for cover while they got in some 
archery practice. 


Commandante Willis, called by her duty officer, saw a mob of Marines 
apparently charging straight for her ships. She opened fire at once. The 
Marines started falling like ninepins, and the Duke of Albany got into 
action. A few moments later, a rocket from the ship hit one of the 
spaceships. The helicopters went for the Duke of Albany. 


"There was a sort of lull in the action then. Duke of Albany ceased fire, as 
did the automatic guns mounted on and around the spaceships. We watched 
the last Marines scramble aboard the warship and the futile charge, minutes 
too late, of my Mounted 


Archers. We heard the signal bells and the threshing of Duke of Albany's 
paddles as she backed out into the river—and we heard the helicopter's guns 
hammering away at her, and knew why her cannon and rockets were silent. 
Suddenly there was an explosion —a sheet of flame and a great cloud of 
smoke and steam. When it cleared we were surprised to see that Duke of 
Albany was still afloat. One funnel was gone, and the other was leaning 
over at a crazy angle, and she was afire aft. But she was making way still, 


her paddles were still turning, and she was steering. She limped down river, 
still burning, with a heavy list to starboard. That was the last we saw of her 
as she rounded the bend. I expected at least one farewell salvo—but the 
explosion must have cleared her after deck of cannon and projectors. 


"She wasn't the only one limping. The helicopter caught some of the force 
of the explosion and was too badly damaged to continue the action. It just 
made the beach, then flopped like a balloon bird with an arrow through its 
gasbag..." 


"So that's why we're short of helicopters," said Claire. 


"And that's why I don't have the speedy victory through air power that I was 
promised," said Adelie. 


CHAPTER NINE 


They asked us to tell our story then. They had already had the bare bones of 
it, from Claire's radio reports, but there was much to be amplified. The 
Colonel and the two Commandantes listened with grave attention to all that 
we could tell them of the Duke's airships. 


"We have to face it, Colonel Lafayette," said Commandante Willis, "until 
we can get a helicopter working Albany has command of the air. Oh, we're 
safe enough here—I've had my technicians modify the ground approach 
radar from Eve Curie, and it'll give us ample warning of any aerial attack. 
Besides, the airships'd never dare get inside the range of my guns. But 
against troops or ships—it'll be massacre. You'd better get word around as 
soon as you can about the burning arrow technique ..." 


There was a rap on the door. It opened, and a junior officer came in. She 
saluted smartly, handed the Commandante a sheet of paper. She read what 
was on it, her face expressionless. She passed the sheet to Adelie. She said 


to Claire, "I sent Miss Fitzgerald and Miss Liddell to New Orleans some 
time ago, while we still had the helicopters at our disposal. They have a 
transceiver with them. They report daily." 


"New Orleans has been attacked," said Adelie in a dull voice. "A fleet of 
ten airships. Steel darts. Bombs. Numerous civilian casualties. The 
waterfront ablaze." 


Lafayette nodded. "Albany has command of the air." 


"Can't you do something?" flared Adelie to the two Commandantes. "Make 
us guns, can't you? Make us airships!" 


"Your Holiness!" expostulated Munro. "Guns? Airships? Better to lose the 
war with God than win with the Devil's aid!" 


"I'm a professional soldier, Captain," said Lafayette, "and I'll use whatever 
arms I can lay my hands on, no matter who supplies 'em. Commandante 
Willis, could you give us guns and the training to use them?" 


"No," she said. "The weapons we have are barely sufficient for the 
protection of ourselves and our ships." 


"Your ships . . ." murmured Adelie slowly. "Surely they could give us 
mastery of the air." 


"No, dear. A spaceship is not an airship. Of course, there's the Jeanne d'Arc 
technique . . ." She turned to Commandante Pearson. "I was with 
Commandante 


Lyon—Junior Pilot I was—that time on the Moon . . ." 


"No, Carrie," said Wilma Pearson, "I wouldn't allow it." 


"Wouldn't you, dearie?" Her voice became acid. "I must remind you, Miss 
Pearson, that J am in command of this expedition." 


"I support Commandante Pearson," said Claire. Her face was white. "I 
support Commandante Pearson and I am sure that most of the officers will 
be with us." 


"You're talking in riddles," cried Adelie. "What is this Jeanne d'Arc 
technique?" 


"I forbid you to answer," snapped the Commandante. 


"Pray to your God that you never find out, Miss Dale," said Commandante 
Pearson. 


"So we're to take it, ladies," said the Colonel, "that you have a secret 
weapon up your sleeves, something so horrible that there is a reluctance to 
use it. But it will be used if the circumstances justify it..." 


"Yes," said Commandante Willis, glaring at the others. 
"Meanwhile, Your Holiness, have we anything up our sleeves?" 


"We have," said Adelie, "as you know, Colonel. If all has gone well, even 
though Albany has command of the air, we have command of the river." 


"Not guns," said Captain Munro, "not rockets . . . The Bishop would never 
sanction..." 


"As you Say, Captain, the Bishop would never sanction guns or rockets. 
Even so..." 


"You're talking in riddles now," said Commandante Willis. 


"Are we?" asked Adelie sweetly. "We were preparing for this war long 
before you outsiders came blundering in, and we're not entirely helpless. 
And I assure you, Captain Munro, there's no need for you to look shocked. 
We are the custodians of the law, and we keep the law ..." 


The door opened, and one of the white robed Gospel Singers came in, 
bowing to her superior, handing her the tiny cylinder of a pigeon post 
message. Carefully Adelie drew the flimsy paper from its container, 
unrolled it, spread it on the table. Behind her, Colonel Lafayette read the 
message over her shoulder. 


"No, Commandante," said Adelie, "we're not entirely helpless. Sword of the 
Lord, Fiery Cross and Dark Angel have passed Point Macdonald." 


We, Claire and I, were told to leave then. We were, both of us, more than a 
little hurt. Claire, after all, was second-in-command of Eve Curie, if not of 
the expedition, and I was representing Captain Beynon of Richmond Queen. 


Together we walked to the gangway. 


"Of course," said Claire, "I'm in the doghouse with Carrie. She never has 
liked me. But I was right in opposing the use of the Jeanne d'Arc technique, 
and so was Commandante Pearson." 


"What is it?" I asked. 


She said, "I'm sorry. I can't tell you. Any more than you can tell me what 
those ships are with the funny names. Your girlfriend was very bucked 
when she got the news about them." 


"I can't tell you," I said, "because I don't know. I used to be able to say that I 
knew the name of every ship on the river—but those are new ones to me." 


We walked down the brow to the wharf. Claire returned the salute of the 
sentry on duty. We paused there for a few seconds. 


"Goodnight," I said. "It's been nice knowing you." 
"Where are you going to now? Not back to Richmond Queen}" 
"No. Somebody will find me a bunk aboard Memphis Belle for the night." 


She said, "The way things are boiling up, it may be some time before we 
see each other again—if we ever do. What about coming aboard Eve Curie? 
I'll be able to find you a drink." 


"Not tea," I protested. 
"No. Not tea." She laughed. 
"But... Your Commandante..." 


"Damn the Commandante and her No Fraternization rule! I've been treated 
like a small girl tonight, and..." 


"Even so, I'd hate to see you get into trouble." 
"Aren't we all in trouble, every last one of us, right now?" 


I looked at Claire, at this stranger from a strange world. But was she a 
stranger? She was very close as we walked together, but with not even our 
hands touching, from the river to the spaceships, to the shining silver tower 
that was Eve Curie. 


Repairs were in progress. Scaffolding clung to the long, slim sleekness of 
the big ship; intense blue arcs sputtered and flared, sputtered and died. 
There was the noise of hammering. 


The cradle was on the ground at the foot of the long ladder up to the airlock. 
Claire stepped into the flimsy contraption, motioned me to follow. The 
spacewoman on duty flashed her torch upwards, the wire above us 
tightened and, smoothly, we began to rise. 


The airlock guard raised her eyebrows as I followed Claire into the ship. 
Claire answered her salute, then ignored her, led the way through alleyways 
and up ladders. At last we reached her cabin. It was small—far smaller than 
mine aboard Richmond Queen—but a miracle of compactness. There was a 
narrow bunk, and a well-padded settee conforming to the curvature of the 
shell. A door led into a tiny bathroom. 


I sat on the settee and watched her as she took a bottle and two glasses from 
a locker under the bunk. She filled the small tumblers, handed me one. She 
asked, a little bitterly, "What toast shall we drink? To a glorious victory? To 
Imperial Earth? To Beulah Land? Or what?" 


"To us," I said, somehow knowing that it was the right answer. 
Tous... 


And that was the start of it. The loneliness that each of us had been feeling 
was gone now. 


And then we were sipping fresh drinks and smoking cigarettes and she was 
looking at me, squinting her eyes a little against the smoke. 


She said, with an assumed toughness, "You're attractive. They don't make 
‘em like that back on Earth any more. The last real men we had—well, they 
bought theirs in the Jeanne d'Arc affair .. ." 


I dragged at my cigarette. The smoke was dry, unsatisfying. I said, "I think 
that I love you, Claire. But it's rather hopeless . . ." 


"Why?" she demanded. "Oh, I come from a different world, I know. And 
you would never fit into that world. But I could fit into yours. I can adapt. I 
could cook and sew and mend for you. I could. . ." 


"And you'd hate it after a while," I told her. "Where you come from, you're 
one of the Lord's Anointed, riding high and proud over the common herd. 
And you're the second-in-command of a star-ship, with forces obedient to 
the lightest touch of your fingers that I could never hope to begin to 
understand .. ." 


She laughed bitterly. "Second-in-Command of a starship! Months boxed up 
in a tin coffin with a mob of neurotic women! Having to cope, for every 
minute of the twenty-four hours, with petty tyranny from above and the 
most abject stupidity from below. Oh, you have it too—but to nothing like 
the same degree. You can always walk ashore when you feel like it..." 


I said abruptly, "We don't really know enough about each other. I know 
hardly anything of you, of your background . . 


She looked at her watch. "You asked for it, Clement. We should be safe for 
at least another two hours —and we'll spend them talking." 


CHAPTER TEN 
And then, sitting close together in that tiny cabin, we talked. 


I told Claire of my life as a boy, of my schooling at Wyndham's Seminary in 
New Orleans, of my apprenticeship and career on the river and even (for 
she wanted to know) of my past loves. 


And she told me of her life, of her girlhood at the Rocket Academy at Port 
Woomera in Australia, of her first flight, as a cadet, to one of the Space 
Stations, of her service in one of the ferry rockets running to and from 


Earth's Moon. And as she talked, the picture of her world began to take 
shape—a world in which men did all the menial jobs, never traveled, were 
treated always as the inferior sex, kept in their lowly station from birth 
onwards. 


"But surely it wasn't always like that," I objected. 


"As far as I can gather from our Records, such Records as survived the 
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Burning, men and women used to be pretty well equal .... . 
"So some say," she admitted. 


"Then how did you get the way you are now? Come to that, you've never 
told us how the Colonies came to be abandoned." 


"It's a long story," she said, "and you may not find it pleasant, although I 
suppose our people acted for the best. We are always told that they did— 
those of us who know the story, that is. Most of Earth's people still believe 
that the original Colonies, on Mars and Venus, were wiped out by plague. 
And that's as close to the facts as your idea that Earth was destroyed by an 
Atomic War... Still, who knows? If we hadn't ditched the Colonies we 
might have had the war .. ." 


It was a long story. On Earth, women had long been considered inferior 
beings, but by the middle of the twentieth century they had begun to 
challenge men in every field. They had the vote, but men still controlled 
politics. Then came Susan Dunstan's revolution. 


She was an extremely capable person, and the world feared the war that 
seemed imminent week in, week out. She used every technique of politics 
known, and beat her opponents at underhanded trickery. The Women's Party 
gained power, first in England and then in the entire British 
Commonwealth. It was not long before America followed suit; then the 


movement spread to Russia and China. There was a little fighting there— 
but as the Communist nations had trained women to play their part in the 
war machine, they were well able to meet force with force. This was the 
pattern throughout the world. But the turning point came when Susan 
Dunstan was assassinated by her ex-husband. That united the women of the 
world as never before and they used the vote; they won. 


It was a time when a high standard of living prevailed throughout the world, 
as machinery brought prosperity to even the most backward nations. 


"It sounds fantastic," I said after listening to her detailed descriptions of 
people throwing a switch to see every menial task performed swiftly and 
efficiently, to scan the world at will for entertainment. 


"It's not," she stated. "Now, just tell me what would happen to any 
government under whose rule this horn of plenty ran dry." 


"O, U, T," I said. "Out." 


That was it. Shortly after the women gained political power, the horn of 
plenty did start to run dry. The civilization was power-consuming, power- 
wasting; coal was running out; oil wells were running dry, and the supply of 
radio-actives, far from inexhaustible, was tied up to a very large extent in 
the power plants of spaceships. 


The governments of the world asked themselves what was the use of the 
Martian Colony, the Lunar Colony, the Venusian Colony. What would be 
the output of the piles if they were ripped from the spaceships which 
serviced these colonies and set up in power stations on Earth? 


They decided to keep the Moon, but the big interplanetary ships were 
grounded and gutted. The women stayed in power, and weathered the crisis; 
a story was put out that the Martian colonists had succumbed to some 


unknown virus, and the Venusian Colony had been wiped out by an uprising 
of oppressed natives. 


"Darling," I said, "this is too much... The Phibians, of all people! They 
aren't oppressed, and they couldn't fight their way out of a paper bag!" 


"They were, and they did, in the official stories. Our best writers did their 
best work on the last, despairing radio messages—and very few people 
knew that there was no radio communication with the Colonies—from both 
planets. The one from Venus was good—how did it end, now? ‘After all, 
this is their world, and we're the aggressors . . . Please— no revenge. . 


"After all," I said, "this is our world, and you're the aggressors . .. Why did 
you come, Claire?" 


"Another crisis," she said. "Overpopulation. There's a move afoot to re- 
establish the colonies, and we have power to throw away once more .. ." 


"I think that the descendants of the original colonists should have been 
consulted," I said. 


"We didn't think that there were any to consult," she said. "But I'll consult 
this one..." 


The gray dawn was coming in as I left the spaceship—gray dawn, and a 
small, bitter wind straight from the Pole and a spatter of cold rain. I should 
have felt tired, I should have felt like a corpse warmed up, but I was singing 
—one of the more cheerful hymns— as I walked over the muddy ground 
towards the river, towards Memphis Belle. I had decided to throw myself on 
the courtesy of the officer-of-the-watch of that vessel, to enjoy whatever 
hospitality he could provide until such time as I received instructions from 
Headquarters aboard the Show Boat. 


As I was passing the Show Boat's gangway I heard my name called. I 
looked up and around—it was Adelie. She was pale and tired, and she had 
thrown a black cloak around herself. She was smoking one of the 
spacewomen's cigarettes. 


"Clement!" she said again. 
"Yes, Your Holiness?" 
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She walked slowly down the brow to join me. She put out her right hand to 
grasp my shoulder. "Where have you been? Where have you come from?" 


"What concern is it of yours, Your Holiness?" 


"Oh, drop this 'Holiness' rubbish, damn you. And, anyhow, I don't give a 
damn what you've been doing. I just want to talk to you. I've been up all 
night with those—witches, and there's old Munro wanting to call down the 
wrath of the Almighty on all our heads and Lafayette concerned only with 
fancy weapons and this infernal Jeanne d'Arc technique of theirs . . ." 


"What is it?" I asked. 


"TIl not tell you," she said. "I'm a woman—and I'd hate to have you know 
what women can do, have done. Anyhow—I forbade them to use it on 
Venus, no matter how the war goes. After all—I still hold the river." 


She threw her cigarette into a puddle, looked at the tiny, disintegrating mess 
of paper and tobacco strands. She said at last, "I must get away from all this 
for a day or so, perhaps longer. I must see Paul again." There was a note of 
appeal in her voice. "You understand ..." 


"Yes," I said. 


"T've treated you shabbily. I hate to ask favors of you—but I'd better have an 
escort up to the Locks. Will you... ?" 


"Of course, Your Holiness." 


"Adelie!" Commandante Willis had come down the gangway. "Did I hear 
you say that you were going up to the Locks?" 


"Yes, Carrie. We can do nothing more until we get word of the steam rams, 
or until you get a helicopter into commission again. There's a transceiver 
aboard Richmond Queen, as you know .. ." 


"Then I must send a liaison officer with you. You, girl!" 
"Yes, Ma'am?" replied the sentry. 


"Go aboard Eve Curie, give Miss King my compliments and tell her to be 
ready to return to Richmond Queen at once." She turned to us. "She's best 
for the job. She knows the ship, and she knows the people." 


The Commandante said nothing further. The three of us stood in silence 
until the sentry returned with Claire. She approached us smartly, saluted the 
Commandante and Adelie, nodded brusquely to me. 


"Claire," said the Commandante, "Miss Dale wishes to stay aboard 
Richmond Queen for a day or so. I am sending you with her as liaison 
officer." 


I saw Claire's eyes flicker from Adelie to me, and back again. She must 
have been reassured by what she saw; she flashed me a swift, secret smile. 


"Report by radio anything of importance," went on the Commandante. "We 
shall do likewise." 


"Very good, Madam," said Claire. 


Our journey from the Locks down to Wyndham's Landing had been 
glamorous—our journey from the Landing to the Locks was the reverse. 
The wind had dropped, but the rain was falling steadily and, underfoot, the 
path was treacherous. The soldiers of our escort-—Mounted Archers—were 
surly and almost mutinous, making it quite clear that they were cavalry and 
not infantry, and this sort of work was far below their dignity. Too—lI had to 
walk with Adelie, while Claire trudged along, alone, a few paces to our rear. 


We were all pleased to see, at last, the tall, smoking twin stacks of 
Richmond Queen through the rain. The Old Man himself met us at the 
gangway. It was meant to be a ceremonial greeting, it started that way —but 
Adelie gave a little cry and was in his arms before he got his hand properly 
up to the salute. Claire looked at me, raised a quizzical eyebrow. 


"That will do, Sergeant," I snapped to the N.C.O. in charge of the escort. 
"Take your men and report to the Chief Steward. He will lay on a meal and 
accommodation for you." To the Second Officer I said, "Show them where 
to go, will you?" 


The Old Man and Adelie were walking slowly to the ladder up to the 
hurricane deck. He turned at the foot of it, said, "Whitley, you'd better get 
cleaned up. Report to my cabin at noon, with Miss King." 


"Thank you, sir," I said. 


I took Claire to her own cabin—the one that she had occupied during her 
trip up river. 


At noon the rain had ceased, but a thick mist hung, unmoving, over all the 
world. I walked along the wet hurricane deck to the door of Claire's 
stateroom, rapped on it. She came out, smart in clean, crisp shirt and shorts, 


walked with me to the ladder up to the texas. The Captain's weather door 
was open. He and Adelie were seated at the big table, a decanter of rum and 
glasses before them. Both were smoking. 


Adelie looked better, younger—some of the strain and the worry had gone 
from her face. She had changed from her uniform back to the robes of a 
Saint. 


"Sit down," said the Captain. "Pour yourself drinks." To Claire he said, "I'm 
afraid you'll find your job rather a sinecure, Miss King. Miss Dale has been 
telling me that until there's definite word of the steam rams off Albany the 
war is practically at a standstill." 


Claire selected a cheroot from the open box on the table. I struck a match 
and gave her a light. 


"You know," she said, "I'm getting rather to like these things . . ." Then 
—"There's always the chance of air raids, Captain." 


"I don't think so," he said. "There has been one raid on the Locks, and the 
raiders accomplished what they set out to do. The Locks are out of 
commission for an indefinite period. And, take it from me, the Duke no 
more wishes to see the Locks destroyed than we do." 


"I'm just the small girl around here," said Claire. "I was given no chance to 
say my piece about strategy and tactics when I got back to Wyndham's 
Landing— if I had done so Carrie would soon have shut me up. But, Miss 
Dale, I certainly consider that a few antiaircraft batteries—even if they 
would consist only of light machine guns—around these Locks would make 
me feel happier." 


Adelie smiled—a rather infuriating, superior smile. "I appreciate your 
enthusiasm, my dear—but what the Captain said is right. It's not a modest 


thing to say—but the only prize worth snatching from the Locks at the 
moment is myself." 


"I agree," said Claire. "And what steps have been taken for your 
protection?" 


"Nobody knows that I'm here," said Adelie. 


"Did you people burn all the history books?" asked Claire. "Did you never 
hear of a Fifth Column? How do you know that word hasn't already gone to 
Albany, or to some base much closer to the Landing, about your present 
whereabouts?" 


Outside something slithered along the deck, something caught in the 
weather rails with a clang and a thud. There was a muffled shouting, the 
sound of bodies falling heavily to the planking. I heard the officer of the 
watch—the Second—cry out once. Claire's hand flashed down to her belt, 
to where her pistol holster should have been. She grinned wryly, said, "I'm a 
fine apostle of preparedness!" 


"You will raise your hands," said a voice from the door. "You will raise your 
hands," repeated Lieutenant Bean, his arbalest cocked and ready, the men 
standing behind him similarly armed. "I want you alive, but I still get my 
medals if I have to kill you all." 


The Marines swarmed into the cabin, roughly hustled us out on deck. One 
of them snatched a rope's end—dangling, apparently, from nothingness, 
threw a hasty bowline around Adelie's waist. She screamed as she was 
jerked into the air. Looking up I saw, looming huge and vague in the fog, a 
long, dark shape from which splashed a thin, steady stream of water. It was 
Claire's turn next, then mine. The Old Man was last, flung on top of us 
where we lay on the deck of some sort of cabin. 


I heard Bean, somewhere, yell, "Let go! Slip!" and felt the lift of the deck 
under me, the vibration of engines. 


The Old Man was laughing. "You said, Whitley," he reminded me, "that you 
thought that the Duke's airships were safer than the helicopters . . . Here's 
your chance to find out!" 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


We were not badly treated, though we were thrown into a small cabin. 
Claire noted that the door, bolted on the outside, was plastic. She wondered 
if it were a thermo-plastic or a thermo-setting plastic; this would have a lot 
to do with whether application of heat would soften the stuff. 


It would and it did, but our attempt didn't get very far. The door opened and 
we were restrained none too gently. Bean spared no epithets or adjectives in 
expressing his opinion of people who played with matches on a hydrogen- 
filled airship. We were all searched, thoroughly, and stripped of matches 
and anything else that might conceivably be useful in sabotaging the 
airship. Bean took us out for a brief look overside, saying that we could 
jump if we liked. That look at featureless gray mist was convincing. 
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"Where are you taking us?" asked Captain Beynon. 


"Where do you think? His Grace requested the pleasure of your company at 
dinner tonight—and when His Grace makes a request, it's an order." He 
bowed ironically to the women. "Even to you, Your Holiness, and to you, 
Madam Junior Commandante." 


Our further treatment on the trip would have been cursory if Flight 
Commander Stewart hadn't come up then. After introductions, and Bean's 


account of the situation, Stewart obtained our promise to behave, then 
insisted that we be treated as guests. Bean didn't like it, but finally he and 
his Marines stomped away angrily. Stewart took us on a tour of the ship. 


The wardroom was in the gondola, just abaft the bridge. It was a large 
compartment, comfortably furnished with chairs and tables of the woven 
spear-weed. A white-jacketed steward was in attendance and he, at the 
Flight Commander's order, brought us glasses of an excellent rum punch. 
We all needed it— our clothing was far too light for the chilliness of the 
altitude. 


"And what do you think of her, Captain?" asked Stewart. "Do you still 
prefer your slow old Richmond Queen?" He flashed his gleaming smile at 
Claire, said, "Desert from your spaceship, darling, and I'll find a job for you 
in Firebird." 


"Firebird/" she said. "A good name, Commander. What other names have 
you?" 


"Oh, there're Buzzfly and Stingfly—little brutes, they are, barely enough lift 
for a couple of bombs apiece and a handful of darts. In this class we have, 
as well as ourselves, Warbird, Thunderbird and Doom-bird. Then, of 
course, there's Ad Astra—that means To the stars in some old Earth 
language—and she is something. Rocket batteries she has, even. He's a 
clever one, the Duke—he's figured out some way of taking care of the 
backblast so it won't set off any stray hydrogen ..." 


"A pity,” said Adelie. "I'm not forgetting what you people did to New 
Orleans." 


"I was there, Miss Dale. Our instructions were to bomb military targets 
only. Those instructions were carried out to the letter." 


"So you say, Flight Commander." 
"Were you there, Miss Dale?" 
Adelie was plainly displeased, but she made no reply. 


In an attempt to lighten the tension, Stewart said, "I'll show you the bridge. 
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We followed him through the forward door, into a long compartment that, 
both end and sides, seemed all glass. The first thing that struck me was that 
there were two quartermasters, one at a conventionally sited wheel before 
which was a compass in a light binnacle, the other one at a wheel the plane 
of which was parallel to the fore and aft line of the ship. The Flight 
Commander noticed my puzzlement, explained briefly. 


"That gadget there is an altimeter—works on the same principle as an 
aneroid barometer. The coxswain has to keep the ship—or has to try to keep 
the ship—at the altitude that I have decided upon. In this case it's five 
thousand feet. Do you see the pointer? If, for any reason, he can't, he sings 
out to the officer of the watch, who sings out for me, and I juggle gas or 
water ballast as required. The other coxswain, of course, is just steering by 
compass. 


"Charts here, as you see." He spoke to the tall officer who, dividers in hand, 
was bending over the chart table. "Where is she, Peter? H'm. Sure of that?" 


"Not as sure as I'd like to be, sir." 
"Fog or no fog, you got us to the Locks, Peter." 


"Even so, sir, I'd like to send a look-out down." 


"As you wish. Sure there's no chance of wiping him off against Mount 
Norbert?" 


"No, sir. The peak'll be all of five miles to starboard of the track." 
"Good. Organize it to suit yourself, Peter." 


"A look-out?" asked Captain Beynon. "How do you work that, Flight 
Commander?" 


"We lower a cage, Captain," said Stewart. "The man in the cage has a 
voicepipe. As soon as he sees anything that he can identify he whistles up, 
and informs the Navigator. But here comes the watch now." 


We stood to one side, watched the cover being thrown off a hand winch, 
watched a hatch in the deck being lifted. I did not, I reflected, envy the 
look-out—-but he, a short, wiry individual, lowered himself into the cage 
with great unconcern. 


"Walk back," ordered the Navigator. "Walk back handsomely." 


The man at the brake raised the long lever, watched the pointer moving 
round the dial set on top of the winch. 


"One hundred," he reported. "Two hundred. Three... Four... Five." 
"Check her." 


"Six..." 
"Brake!" 


There was the chirp of a whistle. The Navigator went to the voicepipe. 


"Fog still thick? No signs of thinning?" He turned to the Flight Commander. 
"Could you bring her down, sir?" 


"Four thousand feet, Cox'n." 

"Four thousand it is, sir." 

"H'm. Make it three thousand." 

There was a pause. Then . . . "She won't come below three and a half, sir." 
"We can afford some gas. Ron!" 

"Sir?" answered the officer of the watch. 

"Stand by to valve from Number Three bag. Right. Gently, now." 

"Three thousand," said the coxswain. 


"You're sure she's clear, Peter? All right, make it two thousand, Cox'n. 
Another touch on the valve, Ron." 


Again the whistle chirped. 


"The fog's thinning, you say?" repeated the Navigator. "You can see the 
river?" 


"One thousand, Cox'n," ordered the Flight Commander. 


"Sturgeon's Bend, you say?" muttered the Navigator. He left the speaking 
tube, went swiftly to his chart table. "A mile and a half to the east'ard of my 
E.P., sir," he reported. 


"Not bad, Peter. Not at all bad. We'll come in at five hundred." He turned to 
us. "They're going to be 


busy in here from now on. We'll adjourn to the wardroom." 


The Duke and Duchess greeted us as we landed, and the only sour note on 
their part was a touch of bitterness when he spoke to Paul Beynon. Adelie 
was scornful at the thought of treating Albany as an equal, even in light of 
the Duke's obviously sincere plea that all parties unite in order to treat with 
Earth. 


"Do you think," she demanded, "that we should consent to sit with Albany, 
on equal terms, at any sort of conference? Albany, with her pocket 
handkerchief of territory, her handful of citizens? You think .. ." 


"Don't be childish, my dear," said Captain Beynon softly. 


"Childish? Keep out of this, Paul. It's you who are the child. The only world 
that you have ever known is the little, artificial world of your river steamer. 
Please give me the credit of knowing more about statecraft than you do! 

No, Duke John, your proposal is . . . impertinent." 


The Duke smiled. "And have Miss King and Mr. Whitley any contributions 
to make to this discussion? No? Then I suggest that we adjourn to the 
Palace—it is but a short step from here. Mr. Bean, escort us, will you? And 
don't forget that you have my full authority to act as you see fit should any 
of the prisoners attempt to escape." 


It was not the first time that I had been in the Ducal Palace at Albany, but it 
was the first time that I had sat down to dinner in the huge banqueting hall. 
The occasion would have been far more impressive had every table been 
filled, had the dais at the far end of the great room been occupied by the 
band of the Albany Marines. Even so—there was much to wonder at, much 


to admire. The bright, yet soft, glow of the gas burning in the incandescent 
mantles was far superior to anything we knew in Beulah Land, and the 
little, wheeled trolleys used by the waiters to bring in each course could 
have been copied, with advantage, at such few State functions as I had 
attended in my own country. 


Only the center table was in use. At its head sat the Duke, still in the 
uniform of a Flight Commodore. At his right hand sat Adelie, her white 
robes cleaned of the soiling they had sustained when she was hoisted 
aboard the airship. At his left sat Captain Beynon. Then there was Flight 
Commander Stewart, and another Flight Commander whose name I never 
did get, the huge Captain Armstrong of Duke of Albany and a Colonel 
Worth of the Marines. At the foot of the table was the Duchess, with Claire 
on her right and myself at her left hand. 


I was sorry for her. She had aged since last I had seen her—and I was 
astounded when I realized how short a time ago that was. She tried to make 
conversation—but it was plain to be seen that there was only one person 
among those present in whom she was interested, and he was sitting at her 
husband's left hand. Only one person, did I say? No—two. Every now and 
again I caught her looking towards Adelie— and I hoped that never would 
anybody look at me with such hate. 


Conversation was difficult. The Duke tried hard to play the urbane, 
courteous host—but the material wasn't there to make a good party. The 
meal dragged on, course following course. For me it wasn't so bad— I was 
able to explain to Claire what some of the strange meats on her plate were, 
able to persuade her to try some of those that were too exotic for her taste. 


The interruption, when it came, was more welcome than otherwise. There 
was, from somewhere outside, a clangor of bells, near and distant. There 
was the flat thud of a cannon, the screaming roar that told of the losing off 


of a salvo of rockets. There was an insistent throbbing—louder and louder, 
closer and closer. One of the Flight Commanders—Stewart—jumped to his 
feet, oversetting his chair. "It's one of their damned helicopters," he shouted. 
"Shall I take Firebird up, sir, and.. ." 


"And what, Flight Commander? Ram?" 


"No, sir. But I have worked out an idea to deal with these things. Get above 
‘em, and bomb ..." 


We heard another salvo of rockets—the battery must have been in the 
Palace grounds—heard the throbbing roar of the helicopter built up to a 
crescendo, then cease. 


"Got 'em!" said the Colonel, with grim satisfaction. 


"No," said Claire. "I'm sorry to have to disappoint you good people—but it 
sounded to me like a perfectly good landing." 


There were voices outside the hall, the sound of an argument. Bean came in, 
marched to the table, saluted. 


"Your Grace," he reported, "an emissary from Wyndham's Landing, under 
the protection of a white flag..." 


The girl who followed him in saluted Claire, looked at the rest of us with a 
cool disdain. 


"Which of you is the Duke?" she demanded. "Oh, you. I've a message for 
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you. 


"And what might it be, young lady?" 
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"Just this. Surrender the prisoners to me, or... 
"Or what?" 

"Or else," said the girl, grinning insolently. 

"I don't understand," said the Duke. 

"You will." 


Claire's face was white, the small freckles dark against her sudden pallor. 
"Duke John," she said, "I understand. So does Miss Dale. I implore you, let 
us go." 


"The Jeanne d'Arc technique," whispered Adelie. She, too, had paled. 


"The Jeanne d'Arc technique," murmured the Duke. "I have read of Jeanne 
d'Arc. Or Joan of Arc. She was put to death by burning . . . But what 
bearing has that upon the present situation? Perhaps you ladies can tell me . 
. . What is this famous technique?" 


"I can't tell you," said Claire. "But for your own sake, the sake of our 
people, let us go." 


"Yes, let us go," said Adelie. "And I will see to it that the technique is never 
used against Albany." 


"I wish I could believe you, my dear. But I fear that you overestimate your 
influence over the Commandante." He turned to the envoy. "Tell your 
superiors that I am keeping the prisoners, and that I will see to it that they 
are at the receiving end of whatever weapon it is you are thinking of using. 
That is all." 


"You've asked for it, brother," smirked the girl. 


"Sorry, Miss King, but you shouldn't have been taken prisoner. Any last 
messages?" 


"Get out!" flared Claire. "And when I get back to Wyndham's landing I'll 
see to it that you're disrated for insolence." 


"// you get back, dearie. Goodbye, all!" 


We sat around the table in silence, listening to the roar of the helicopter's 
drive fading and dying. 


"Duke John," said Claire suddenly, "get the evacuation of the city under 
way at once. You must!" 


"And the Bishop's guerillas will have themselves a good time... No " 


"You must. To hell with my oath of allegiance and all that goes with it. This 
is why you must." 


The Duke sat silent at the head of his table, lighting a cheroot with slow 
deliberation, looking at Claire with impassive eyes. Then ... "I don't trust 
you," he said. "I don't trust any of you. This is a trick, a ruse to disorganize 
my defenses." 


"It's not, I swear it!" 


"And you said just now that you had decided to forget your oath of 
allegiance, and divulge some highly secret information to me, the enemy. 
What am I to believe?" 


"What I am going to tell you. I must be fast—there isn't much time. And 
you must be fast, too, if you are going to save your people. Please, please 
pass the word to organize the evacuation now, at once." 


"After I've heard your story. You'd better make it convincing." 


"All right. But don't blame me if there's no time to organize things. And I'll 
tell you first what this 


Jeanne d'Arc technique is. It's the use of a spaceship as a weapon against 
land-based fortresses. Just that, and nothing more." 


"T can't see it," said Stewart. "A spaceship is not an airship. From what I've 
studied on the matter, a spaceship can't be maneuvered in an atmosphere." 


"Don't interrupt, Flight Commander," snapped the Duke. "As a weapon, you 
said..." 


"Yes, as a weapon. The ship is taken up, and then drifts down, stern first, as 
though for a landing, on to the target. Her exhaust, as you know, consists of 
incandescent, radio-active gases. A skilled pilot can hold the ship stationary 
over one fixed spot, or she can drift the ship over a wide area, playing the 
blazing exhaust like water from a hose. It's been done—and Commandante 
Willis has seen it done. She was a junior officer in the Jeanne d'Arc when it 
was done." 


The Duke removed the cheroot from his mouth and studied it. "Plausible." 
He snapped into alertness. "Armstrong—better get back to your ship. Have 
all vessels cleared for action. Colonel—have your spotters and batteries at 
Full Alert. Stewart—see that Ad Astra is fueled and that her magazines are 
full. Bean—go at once to the Mayor, tell him from me to organize the 
citizens for immediate evacuation. Wait, Armstrong! When you get down to 
the port, order the transports to raise a full head of steam." 


"So you believe me," said Claire. 


"Perhaps. But we have to wait until I get the reports back from my officers. 
Will you tell us the rest of the story?" 


"I've heard it," said Adelie. "It's not pretty." 


It wasn't. A convict colony on the Moon, manned by males who had refused 
to kowtow to the new regime of women—this was twenty years back— 
made a successful uprising, took the prison, holding guards hostages. They 
made demands on the Governor. 


There was one ship in port—the Jeanne d'Arc. The Governor appealed to 
her Commandante to do something, as an assault on the prison had failed. 
The Commandante did. 


"T've seen films of it," Claire said. "A tractor, fitted with cameras with 
telescopic lenses, lay a safe distance off the mine buildings, and there were 
cameras aboard the ship, too. You can see the blinding fire hit and spatter, 
you can see the little, Moonsuited figures of men and women running like 
ants from a kicked antheap and the flame licking them up, shriveling their 
bodies. Eighty-three men and thirty-five women were incinerated." 


"Hmm, and your Commandante was on hand when this happened. . . . But 
we still don't know she intends to do it." 


"She does," said Adelie. "She was discussing it with us at our last Council 
of War. I vetoed the idea." 


"So she'll not be sorry to get you out of the way," said the Duke. "She'll kill 
two birds with one stone— the City State of Albany and the too-ambitious 
daughter of the Bishop." 


"She hates Clair, too," whispered Adelie. 
"You'll have to evacuate, John," said the Old Man. 


"I know, Captain . .. Miss Dale, what chance is there of persuading your 
father's fleet to leave the transports alone? I know they'll be off Albany 
before very long." 


"Let me have a pinnace, and a crew. Let me go down the river to meet them, 
to explain the situation." 


The Duke was willing, the Duchess wasn't. "I don't mind burning," she said 
"if I see her burn first." 


There was a nasty scene, and she had to be prevented from going at Adelie 
with a knife. The Duchess' idea of betrayal was letting "this strumpet" 
escape the fate Albany would suffer. 


Adelie picked up her glass, refilled it from the decanter of rum. She took a 
sip, then said quietly, "Of course, Duke John, I would not dream of taking 
your pinnace now. The lady is determined that I shall burn, along with the 
rest of you—and I can't altogether say that I blame her. I'll stay, Duke John, 
and take whatever's coming. Meanwhile—pass the word to the transports to 
wear large white flags and to head up the river. If the steam rams get among 
them, there'll be slaughter." 


"Listen!" interrupted the Duke, raising his hand. We all of us heard, faint 
and distant, the dull, flat reports. "The forts," he said. "The down-river 
batteries." 


"Sword of the Lord" whispered Adelie, smiling slightly, "Dark Angel and 
Fiery Cross... Your forts'll not stop them." 


"Take the pinnace, Miss Dale. Meet them and turn them back." 
"I'm sorry. No. The... strumpet's motives might be misconstrued." 
"Take the pinnace, Adelie," said the Old Man. 


"Are you ordering me, Paul? You forget yourself, don't you? You are not my 
superior, you know. Beulah Land isn't Albany .. ." 


Beynon strode to where Adelie was sitting. The noise of the flat of his hand 
striking her cheek was startlingly loud. He walked slowly to the Duke, 
stood towering over the little man. 


"John," he said, "damn all women. Here's a world, our world, coming to an 
end, and they have to make things worse with their jealousies. I've wronged 
you, and I know it—but I'm on your side now. What can I do? I'm at your 
service." 


"You can go to hell," said the Duke. 
Stewart came in, walking briskly. He saluted. 
"Ad Astra all ready for take-off, sir!" he reported. 


"Good. I'll take her up, Flight Commander." He turned to face us all for the 
last time before he left the hall. "You may yet find, Paul—if you survive 
this mess—that ships are more faithful than women. I'm glad that I've got 
Ad Astra with me at the end." 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


We saw Albany die that night. 


First there were the bells, shouting defiance at the lowering sky with brazen 
tongues as we made our way to the airfield. Huge and black—black against 
the overcast that was already glowing with the glare of rocket exhausts 
somewhere above it—loomed Ad Astra. 


"John!" called the Duchess, her voice rising clear above the clamor of the 
bells. "John!" 


"Yes? Yes Joanna?" The words drifted down from above. 


The bells stopped, to be replaced by the sound of whistles, long and short 
blasts, signals of transports pulling out into the stream. 


"John! What are you doing? What are your orders?" 


"I'm fighting them—in the air. Lend a hand with the evacuation. Beynon 
and Whitley and the women can help." 


"John! I wish you .. . luck!" 


"TIl need it. You'll need it." His voice changed, assumed the bark of 
command. "Let go forward lines! Let go aft!" 


We watched the Ad Astra lift and head for that part of the sky where the 
baleful glow was brightest. We were blinded then as the spaceship (Sylvia 
Pankhurst, it was, Claire told me later) dipped below the cloud layer. We 
heard the thud of steam cannon, the screaming rocket salvoes, the shouts as 
the enemy came into sight. 


There was a cheer from the watchers on the ground as the first salvo flashed 
out from Ad Astra, but Sylvia » Pankhurst neither staggered nor faltered in 


her inexorable descent. The third salvo scored a hit—a brief blossom of 


orange fire on one of the huge tail fins. The rocket tilted, falling over from 
the vertical, momentarily out of control. 


But only momentarily. Slowly, painfully, Sylvia Pankhurst struggled back to 
the upright. The light was blinding now, even when we were not looking 
directly at the sky, and searing waves of heat made us gasp for breath. Other 
hits were scored, but none in a vulnerable spot. 


I saw Ad Astra turning away from the spaceship, and realized that the Duke 
had exhausted his ammunition. There was nothing to do but return to the 
ground and try to replenish his magazine before he was destroyed. 


But she was turning again. Ad Astra was turning toward the enemy, driving 
in to ram, and I remembered how thin the walls of the spaceship were. 


"Get them, John!" the Old Man was yelling. 


"John!" the Duchess was screaming. "John! I love you! Do you hear me? I 
love you!" 


Claire's fingers were bruising my arm. Then... 


There was a dazzling burst of flame from the Sylvia Pankhurst's Venturis, 
and she lifted, lifted, and Ad Astra flew straight into that dreadful column of 
fire. She flew on, a flaring torch in the sky, losing altitude slowly at first, 
then falling suddenly. 


And where she fell rose the flames of burning buildings, the first flames of 
the burning of Albany. 


We ran blindly—and in something far too close to panic—but we ran. I like 
to remember that, all through it, I kept Claire's hand in mine, that I stopped 
to pick her up when she tripped and fell. And, somehow, we had enough 


sense to run roughly at right angles to the line of advance of the spaceship, 
with the column of fire descending from it. 


We jumped into the canal, already crowded, and watched the burning, the 
explosions of gas storage tanks at the airport, the magazines in which the 
war rockets were stockpiled. A scorching wind followed, bearing with it all 
manner of debris. 


The rocket was coming back now, systematically cutting blazing furrows 
through the city. She would miss us, I estimated, by all of a couple of 
hundred yards—but she would pass over the canal, and the already hot 
water would flash into steam. 


"Out!" I was shouting. "Out of the water—or you'll be boiled alive!" 


In that stretch of the canal directly in the spaceship's path, the screaming 
had already started. I kept Claire close to me, struggled with her to the bank 
down which we had stumbled. The Captain was shoving the Duchess up 
and clear from the water, then bending down and extending his arm to 
Adelie. 


Half the people, perhaps, were out of the canal when the wave of boiling 
water struck. 


It was the Old Man who was the first to stop running. He stood there, his 
uniform still white enough to reflect the glare from the sky, the nucleus 
around which a knot of survivors formed. 


"Joanna," he said. "Are the Phibians still here?" 


"Yes. You're not worried about them, are you?" 


He grinned crookedly. "I am. After all—they're people. But—they offer a 
means of escape for us, for the men, women, and children still left in 
Albany." He raised his voice. "Now, all of you, listen! Make your way to 
the lagoon! Everybody you see, everybody you meet—pass the word. Make 
your way to the lagoon!" 


Somebody pushed to the front of the crowd. It was Bean, his once-neat 
uniform bedraggled and filthy, the hair scorched from his head, bleeding 
from a cut over his right eye. 


"I'm with you, Captain. I've some men left. We'll pass the word and muster 
the survivors somehow." 


"Good man! Don't waste any time!" 


It was the Duchess who led us through the burning city. There was light 
enough, from the flames and from the spaceship's Venturis, but the smoke 
was thick, and the steam, and we could never be sure when we came to a 
canal that the bridge would still be standing or that the water would be cool 
enough to wade, we could never be sure that the street along which we were 
walking would not be blocked by blazing wreckage And over us all the time 
ranged the spaceship drawing her furrows of destruction with mathematical 
precision Had she not been so methodical it is doubtful that any of us would 
have survived. as it was we were able to anticipate her movements and so 
take evasive action. 


Bean and his men, and the volunteers were passing the word. With every 
minute our numbers grew. All were frightened yet there was disclipline. I 
liked Bean—but he and his Albany Marines, at the end, lived up to their 
own propaganda. 


It was a nightmare—the flames, and the smoke, and the charred, contorted 
bodies and, all the time, the thundering, screaming menace in the sky. 


Facades of burning buildings toppled and fell—but always it was where we 
had just passed, or just ahead of our 


time it was after we had crossed them. Frequently, finding the way blocked, 
we had to retrace our steps. The lagoon was impossibly far away . . . 


Claire, at my side, was staggering and stumbling. I kept my arm tightly 
about her, dreading the possibil- 


"It won't be long," I said. 


"It will be for always," she replied. "Why do we go on? Why can't we sit 
down and wait?" 


Briefly, the thought of sitting down and waiting— for anything—was 
attractive, too attractive. I half shouted, "No!" and dragged her along with 
me, 


using my free hand to slap her face as she tried to pull herself clear. 


Then, abruptly, we were clear of the city, sinking to our ankles in the 
blessed coolness of marshland. Ahead of us the ruddy light of the flames, 
the hard, blue glare of the rocket's exhaust, was reflected from water and 
from a myriad green eyes. And there was a rustling, a twittering, and a thin, 
creaking voice crying, "What you want? What you want?" 


"It is Beynon, Captain Beynon!" called the Old Man. "Help us and we give 
you rope, much rope! All the rope you want!" 


"What happen? Why starmen fight?" 


"Never mind now. These men—can you take on your villages? We help get 
villages out in river, drift down stream. Savvy?" 


One of the Phibians came up from the water of the lagoon, into the light. He 
was trembling, and his long, pointed nose was twitching. He squatted there 
before us on his haunches and his broad tail. "You good man, Beynon," he 
said at last. "Can do." 


"Thank you. Bean! Bean! Get the people moving on to the floating villages! 
Don't load 'em too deep. And send a party to clear the booms from the 
mouth of the lagoon!" 


"Make them take cover," said Claire. "If the Commandante sees us here—as 
she's bound to, any time now—she'll bring the ship over, and ..." 


"Safe enough now," said the Old Man. "The ship's over the north end of the 
city." He paused. "Joanna! Where are you going?" 


She shook off his hand. 


"To find John," she said. "I have led the people to safety. It's up to you, now. 
To you and your ... to you and Adelie." 


"Don't be a fool, Joanna!" 


"Am I a fool? You'll know the same kind of folly, Paul, at the end. My 
world has died—and I am dying with it." 


"But you're needed!" 
"By you? John needed me, and I was too blind to see it." 


She was a strong woman; she had one foot behind the Old Man's ankles, 
and she pushed with both her hands. He fell, sprawling, and she ran towards 
the flames. I let go of Claire and started to run after her, Claire following 


me. But she was fast, surprisingly fast, and we lost sight of her in the smoke 
and the wind-driven sparks. 


We followed her, all three of us—the Captain had caught up with Claire and 
me—running through the blazing street. We saw her again, then—a small 
figure, surrounded by flame, clothed with flame, keeping straight along the 
center of the roadway. Her pace had slowed to a walk. We would have 
overtaken her, we would have dragged her back to the life for which she 
had no further use, but we had forgotten the spaceship. We had forgotten 
her, I say—and then the column of dazzling flame swept across the 
roadway, and when it had passed there was something small and black and 
crumpled huddled, unmoving, in the middle of the ruined street. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


We got all the survivors aboard the Phibian villages and started down the 
river. There was one hope for us. All rivermen—no matter what flag their 
ships wore—respected the gentle, inoffensive Phibian people. We knew that 
neither the Albany warships nor the Bishop's steam rams would ever, 
intentionally, ram or otherwise damage a floating village. And we knew, 
too, that Adelie's presence would be a guarantee of safe conduct once we 
got below the battle zone and among the Beulah Land transports. 


We had a brief glimpse of the Duke of Albany's last battle, with a thing that 
didn't look like a ship. It looked, at first glance, like one of those huge 
pseudo-saurians that infest the Equatorial Sea. But it was a ship—long and 
low in the water, and steel-plated from sharp stem to tapering stern. The 
only super- 
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structure was a little round, turret, placed well forward, in which we could 
see three men. 


This was the Sword of the Lord, one of the steam rams which finished 
Albany's fleet. The late Duke's ships were helpless; they could not bring 
their guns to bear upon craft so low in the water. We watched the Duke of 
Albany try to evade her, heard the crash as the sharp, steel prow drove in, 
the sharp hiss of escaping steam. Then, suddenly, the Duke of Albany was 
ablaze, and it was just a matter of picking up survivors. That was the pattern 
of Beulah Land's conquest of the river. Ram, and then turn flame throwers 
on the wreck. 


It was some time before Sword of the Lord came alongside our raft village 
to take us off. Meanwhile, with the coming of daylight, Sylvia Pankhurst 
had lifted herself into the overcast and vanished, leaving behind her a vast 
and dreadful column of black smoke that towered into the gray sky like 
something solid. The transports, with their escorting steam rams, were lying 
to in the river below the dense fog bank, and all of them had put out boats 
to rescue whatever survivors there might be. 


When, at last, the steam ram came alongside our grounded raft, a plank was 
thrown from the ship to the insecure platform upon which we were 
standing. Captain Barbee helped Adelie into his conning tower, the rest of 
us managed unaided. Barbee ignored us and turned at once to Adelie. 


"What happened, Your Holiness? I was too busy keeping the gunboats away 
from the transports to see what was going on. Was that one of the 
spaceships? Did she use bombs? Did ..." 


"Albany is finished, Captain," she told him tiredly. "Albany is finished, all 
the airships have been destroyed, and the Duke and the Duchess are dead. 
You'll find transports up river, packed with refugees. Send somebody to 
make contact with them, to tell them that they have nothing to fear from 
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us. 


"But the war, Your Holiness. . 


"The war's over, Captain, as far as we are concerned. Albany is nothing but 
burning ruins. You've sunk the Albany navy." She turned to Bean. "Those 
transports that I ordered up river... Are they armed?" 


"His Highness ordered them up river," replied Bean stiffly. "But they have 
guns. And rocket projectors." 


"Useful enough. We may be able to find some undamaged rocket projectors 
in the forts, and a supply of missiles. If we do, Captain Barbee, it is my 
intention to have them mounted aboard our own transports." 


"Your Holiness," he protested—but there was a sardonic edge to his voice 
—"wouldn't that be sinful?" 


"Sinful?" She raised her own eyebrows. "Frankly, Captain, my views on 
these matters have changed. I cannot see that a steam cannon or a powder 
rocket is the Devil's invention while a flame thrower, such as you used 
against Duke of Albany, has God's blessing. The spaceship, Sylvia 
Pankhurst, was used simply as a giant flame thrower—and if ever there was 
Devil's work, it was done last night . . ." 


"You can say that again,” Barbee told her. "Meanwhile, Your Holiness, what 
are your orders?" 


"Sword of the Lord" she said, "shall be my flagship. Meanwhile, which is 
the largest transport under your command?" 


"Bishop Wyndham’ replied Barbee. "She has Under-Bishop Riverside 
aboard, and General Gil-more and his H.Q. Staff." 


"Ideal, Captain. Lay us alongside her, will you? We shall hold a conference 
aboard." 


Adelie stayed in the conning tower with Barbee and Beynon; the rest of us 
were told, in no uncertain terms, that we were getting in the way. So we 
went below and, exhausted as we were, made a brief tour of the unfamiliar 
innards of the steam ram. Bean expressed surprise that the mechanically 
backward Beulah Landers should be able to design both a forced draught 
system for the furnaces and screw propellers—and then, as the pistons 
ceased their plunging and the shaft its steady revolutions, a barely 
noticeable bump told us that we had come alongside the transport Bishop 
Wyndham. One of Barbee's officers came to say that all three of us were 
required aboard. 


Aboard the transport we were received by a Lieutenant of Mounted 
Archers, who escorted us to the main saloon. At the head of one of the 
tables Adelie was already seated, Captains Beynon and Barbee at her right 
and left hand respectively. I recognized Captain Corbin, Master of the 
transport, knew that the thin, sullen man in black robes must be Under- 
Bishop Riverside, and the military officer General Gilmore. 


"Your Holiness," Riverside was expostulating. "I protest. An alien, and an 
officer of the enemy's armed 


forces, both present at what is, in effect, a Council of War. Of course, the 
Earthwomen are allies, but evenso..." 


"Were our allies, Under-Bishop. You weren't in Albany when it was burned. 
I was. I know—and Miss King will bear me out—that the Commandante of 
the spaceships hoped that I would die with the city. Her act was an act of 
war against Beulah Land as much as against Albany ..." 


"Is this true, Captain Beynon?" asked General Gilmore. Then—"I ask your 
pardon, Your Holiness, but I must be certain. My orders distinctly state that 
the Earthwomen are to be regarded as our allies." 


"Her Holiness has made a plain and accurate statement," said the Old Man. 


"Then," quibbled the Under-Bishop, "if we are, as , you seem to imply, at 
war with Earth—if these women are from Earth—why is this alien, this 
Miss King, invited to sit with us? Why is she not under close arrest?" 


"Claire," said Adelie to her, "you're with us, I know." She turned to the 
others. "Miss King, who is second-in-command of one of the spaceships, 
protested to her Commandante against the use of the technique employed to 
destroy Albany. Later, when the ultimatum to the Duke was delivered, we 
all gained the impression that Commandante Willis would be almost as 
pleased to hear of the death of Miss King as she would be to hear of my 
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own. 
"Is this true, Miss King?" asked the General. 


"Yes. It is true." She got to her feet. "I wish, here and now, to renounce my 
Terran citizenship. I have 


witnessed the cold-blooded destruction of a city by my people, and I want 
no more of them." 


The Under-Bishop made a steeple of his hands and peered at Claire over 
them. "It may not be so easy as you seem to think, young woman. Don't 
forget that we have to accept you—and you are a self-confessed 
blasphemer." 


"A blasphemer?" asked Adelie. 


"Yes, Miss Dale. A blasphemer—if I may presume to instruct you in 
matters of faith and doctrine. By claiming to come from an Earth that we 
know to be dead and blasted, she has blasphemed. Furthermore, she is a 


spy." 

"And you," Adelie told him, "are a bigoted fool." In the shocked silence that 
followed, she fished in her filthy robes, produced a cheroot case, opened it, 
selected a dark brown cylinder with care. She asked the amused Captain 
Barbee for a light. "This," she said, studying the fragrant blue cloud that she 
had exhaled, "is no time for theological debate. But it is time, high time, for 
the exercise of a little authority on my part. Will you, Captain Barbee, as 
Naval Officer in Charge, pass orders to all Captains and Communications 
Officers that no—repeat, no—messages are to be sent to New Orleans 
without my permission? Have all the New Orleans birds put aboard one 
ship and kept under guard. As for the others—wring their necks. There 
must be no leakage, and no interference." 


"You are mad," whispered Riverside. 


"So you really think that?" She turned to the others."What do you think, 
gentlemen?" 


There was an embarassed silence 


Adelie said, her voice pleading, "We must forget these silly quibbles about 
ritual, dogma and all the rest of it. The Holy War is over. It should never— 
and I am far from guiltless!—have been started. All that we have 
accomplished is the destruction of those who could have helped us, with 
their aircraft and firearms, to drive two shiploads of invaders from our 
planet. So we're on our own now. The Holy War is over. But there's still the 
war for survival, for the freedom to run our own world our own way." She 


got to her feet and she was, once again, the old Adelie "Are you with me?" 
she cried. "Are you with me?" 


"No," said the Under-Bishop. 


"Captain Corbin," said Barbee quietly, "this is your ship. As your 
Commodore, I order you to place this man under close arrest." He rose 
slowly from his chair, bowed to Adelie with an odd, stiff formality Madam 
he said, "I neither know nor care what these other gentlemen have decided. 
But the Sword of the Lord I place in your hands. Use it, and me, as you 
will." 


Corbin said, "I am impressed by the Commodore's devotion, but the issues 
facing us are too serious to be decided bythe handful of people gathered 
here. 


Time is precious," whispered. Adelie 


"Even so, Your Holiness. But there are other things that are precious. Just 
suppose that we allow ourselves to be persuaded by you—by you and this 
young lady" —he nodded towards Claire—"who, as a deserter doubtless 
bears malice towards her Captain Suppose we launch an attack, an 
unsuccessful one... 


I have a wife and family in New Orleans 


Your Holiness—and should we declare war, then New Orleans will suffer 
the same fate as Albany. We should call a Captains' Conference." 


"This is a military operation, Captain," General Gilmore said. "Every 
Officer-Commanding-Troops from the transports should also be present." 


"Of course, General." Corbin turned to the Under-Bishop. "I have not given 
orders for your arrest, Your Reverence. That, too, is a matter to be decided 
by the Conference." 


"I am in full command!" flared Adelie. "I order you, Captain Corbin and 
you, General Gilmore, to make whatever preparations are required for the 
voyage up to Wyndham's Landing." 


"I must ignore those orders," said Corbin. "Frankly, I have not been 
impressed by your bearing or your conduct, since you boarded my vessel. It 
is charitable to assume that your experiences in Albany have unhinged your 
mind." 


"Mutiny," Barbee told him. "Be careful, Corbin. I, your Commodore, order 
you to do as Her Holiness says." 


"And I, Captain Barbee, wish to make it quite plain that I take orders from 
no man—and no woman— aboard my own ship. Furthermore, in my 
opinion His Reverence is right, and Her Holiness wrong." 


"Don't be a bigger fool than God made you, Corbin," growled the Old Man. 
"I'm a riverman, like yourself, not a theologian—but I've seen the way that 
things have been heading ever since the spaceships made their landfall. 
We've a ruthless witch to deal with who'll stick at nothing to bring all Venus 
under her heel. She must be stopped. And even with Albany and the Albany 
air and river fleets destroyed, we may have sufficient force to stop her." 


"How?" asked Corbin. 


Adelie answered. "We make contact with the Albany transports. We convert 
such of them as we can into warships. And Bean can round up his Marines 
— some of them must have survived the burning and the fighting. . ." 


"And then?" asked Gilmore. 
"We proceed to Wyndham's Landing. We seize or destroy the spaceships." 
"How?" demanded Gilmore. 


"We attack in force. Oh, I know that the Earthwomen have guns, automatic 
guns, but their supply of ammunition is far from inexhaustible. We attack in 
force. It will be—expensive. But once the guns are empty the ships are 
ours, and they'll be well worth the price that we shall have paid." 


"And you'll tell the men that, Your Holiness, when you cheer them on to 
certain death?" 


"It is my intention," she said, "to lead the first attack in person." 


Claire broke into the discussion. She said, "The Jeanne d'Arc technique can 
be used against men as well as against cities .. ." 


"Then what would you suggest, Miss King?" asked Adelie. 


"Frankly, Miss Dale, I have no suggestions. I'm an astronaut. I can advise 
you of the strengths and weaknesses of our ships, our weapons, our 
personnel. I can offer my services as a saboteur. But that is all." 


"If you could ground the ships . . ." murmured Adelie. "If you could ground 
the ships and put the guns out of action . . . Then the steam rams could deal 
with the Show Boat and Terran H.Q. .. She raised her voice. "But we must 
have men—guns and ships and men. If the rockets are grounded, we can 
batter them to pieces from the river." 


"Miss Dale!" exclaimed the Under-Bishop. "I cannot sit and listen to your 
sacrilegious speech! You know that the use of firearms is contrary to the 


W 


Law. 


"You're quite mad, Bishop Riverside, if you think that we can achieve 
anything without them." She turned to Corbin. "Captain, I thought that you 
were told to place this man under arrest." 


"And I thought that I made it clear," he told her, "that I am not obeying an 
illegal order." 


"There'll be charges to face when we're back in New Orleans!" growled 
Barbee. 


"Made by whom, Commodore? I refuse to arrest a high official of the 
Church at the behest of an heretical madwoman." 


"Captain Corbin," said Adelie softly. "General Gilmore, please listen to me. 
I know that what I am asking—yes, asking, not demanding—may seem 
quite mad. But, believe me, I am in a position to appreciate the danger to 
our world more than you are, can ever be. I have been the honored guest of 
the Earth women. I have worked with them and—God forgive me—for 
them. I thought that I was working for the greater good of Beulah Land, but 
I was mistaken. I have sinned—but in no way that you, Under-Bishop 
Riverside, could ever comprehend. I was ambitious—and that, too, was a 
sin. But I would atone, before it is too late. 


"We must act, gentlemen. The sands are running out, and fast, and unless 
we take measures, drastic measures, we shall not be able, ever again, to call 
this world our own. So I ask just this—that the fleet be ordered to proceed 
up river without delay. Let me have a few hours' sleep, to refresh myself, 
and then we, with the other Captains and military officers, will discuss what 
is to be done, what can be done, to undo the evil that I, a weak, sinful, 
ambitious woman, have brought upon my mother world ..." 


Her voice failed and she sagged there, haggard, drooping, on the verge of 
collapse. 


But she rallied. "I throw myself on your mercy, gentlemen. Deal with me as 
you will—after we have saved our planet. But give me ships and give me 
men, I implore you. Give me ships and guns and men— now!" 


Gilmore was whispering urgently with Corbin. I could not hear what they 
were saying. And then the Captain got to his feet. He said slowly, without 
conviction, without enthusiasm, "We will proceed .. ." 


"Thank you, gentlemen," murmured Adelie. The radiance of her smile 
brought all the beauty back to the smoke-grimed, tear-stained face. "I knew 
that I could rely on you." 


There was a loud clatter as Riverside pushed his chair back. "Fools!" he 
screamed. "Fools! A woman weeps—and you forget your duty to your 
nation, your Church. A woman would lead you all, with your ships and 
your men, into a burning, fiery furnace! She would deliver you bound into 
the hands of those other, shameless women, the blasphemers, who must 
have come in their ships from Hell itself. A woman weeps, and you are as 
wax in her hands!" 


I saw the gleam of his knife as he pulled it out from his black robes. I saw 
Adelie—but slowly, too slowly— try to throw herself clear of his mad rush. 
Both the Old Man and myself jumped forward to save her— but we 
collided and sprawled, half stunned and helpless, on the deck. 


Adelie was down, fighting desperately, her left hand grasping the Under- 
Bishop's right wrist, her right hand about his scrawny throat. She was a 
strong woman but she was tired, and now Riverside was stronger than she. 
Claire ran towards the struggle, tripped over me as I was about to rise. The 
General was about to intervene when Corbin caught his arm. 


"This is not our fight," he said. "But the outcome of it will tell us what we 
have to do. We, as laymen, dare lay hands on neither Saint nor Bishop." 


"And watch murder done?" 


"Tt will not be murder. It will be judgment." As he spoke, Corbin put out his 
foot to trip Barbee. 


"Out of my way, Holy Joes!" snarled Bean, pushing Gilmore and Corbin to 
one side. His short sword whistled, literally, from its scabbard, flashed up 
and then viciously down—and my idea of judgment was accomplished. He 
pulled Adelie to her feet, stood with his left arm supporting her, his drawn 
sword in his right hand, facing Corbin and the General. 


He spat. "A fine bunch you are, standing by and watching a woman 
murdered! Albany is gone—Godless Albany, you called us!—but we bred 
better men than you, with all your piety, ever will!" 


Walking slowly and unsteadily Corbin went back to his seat. 
"This," he said, "has been a lesson. To all of us. 


The Under-Bishop sacrificed his life for what he knew —for what we all 
know, in our innermost hearts—to be right. He was slain by the Godless— 
just as you, Your Holiness, were saved by the Godless. Albany has been 
destroyed, and that was our mission, even though the destruction was 
carried out by another agency. 


"T recommend that the fleet return down river." 


"Who is with me?" asked Adelie, all vitality gone from her voice. Without 
waiting for an answer she walked from the saloon. The Old Man and Bean 
followed her, Claire and I behind them. 


Barbee joined us as we were standing, tired and miserable and silent, by the 
brow leading from Bishop Wyndham's main deck to the steam ram. He was 
grinning sourly and massaging the broken knuckles of his right hand. 


He said, "I added my quota to the blood of the martyrs." 
CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


We got away just in time. As we cast off we heard the bugles blowing, 
heard the thunder of running feet on wooden decks as the archers rushed to 
their battle stations. Their shafts, however, were as ineffectual as rockets 
and cannon balls had been, glancing harmlessly off the steam ram's 
armoured hide. 


Even so, Barbee took offense. 


"The damned, sanctimonious, psalm-singing bustards!" he swore. "If 
Corbin were the only man aboard that scow I'd use my flame thrower—but 
I can still ram!" He bellowed down the open hatch into the body of the ship, 
"Action Stations! Action Stations! Secure all!" He turned to us. "Stay to 
watch if you like —but keep well clear of the wheel and telegraph!" 


Sword of the Lord pulled away and clear from the transport, throbbing with 
the power of her engines, 


her forced draught roaring. Slowly she came round. I was amazed at the 
wide radius of her turning circle until I realized that Barbee wished to gain 
both distance and momentum before his attack. A voice called from below, 
"Flame thrower ready, Captain!" 


"Secure the flame thrower. I'm not using it." 


Round we came, and round, until our sharp prow was pointed directly at 
Bishop Wyndham's broadside. I saw somebody tall and thin—Corbin it must 
have been—run up the ladders to the bridge of the transport, saw the 
paddles suddenly and frenziedly increase their speed. The arrows, now, 
were falling thick and fast. But we, in the conning tower—the overhead 
plates having been let down—could afford to laugh at them. 


Barbee took the wheel himself, gradually altering course until he was 
running parallel with Bishop Wyndham—which vessel was trying to turn 
away from him. He overhauled the transport, ran ahead of her, then put his 
wheel hard over to port. Sword of the Lord came round hard and fast, 
heeling over almost on to her beam ends. Bishop Wyndham, still turning to 
port, presented her exposed starboard side. I saw little of the collision; the 
impact knocked me off my feet. I heard the crash, and the rending of 
timbers, and Barbee's quiet voice ordering, "Full Astern!" 


When I got up we were heading at full speed towards the fog bank and 
astern of us Bishop Wyndham, with a heavy list to starboard, was limping in 
towards the bank. 


Barbee reduced speed as soon as he was in the fog. Fog, did I say? It was 
more smoke than fog, thick and acrid and suffocating, and the waves of heat 
from the burning city made the conning tower like an oven. There was a 
whistle from the engine room voice pipe. "Answer it, Whitley!" snapped 
Barbee. 


"Is that the conning tower?" demanded the engineer. "What the hell are you 
pumping through the forced draught? My fires won't burn in an atmosphere 
of secondhand exhaust gases!" 


"They'll have to," I told him. "But we'll be out of the smoke soon." 


I hoped that I was right. 


Then, at last, it was light ahead and growing lighter, and it was no longer a 
painful effort to draw breath. We could see, dimly at first, the banks of the 
river—the river banks and the wreckage through which we were steaming. 
The faltering beat of the engines steadied, accelerated. 


Barbee was peering up river through his binoculars. He said, "I can't see the 
Albany transports yet. Can't even see any smoke. They must have kept on 
going up to the Landing." 


"They'll not have done that, Captain," Bean told him. "That's the last thing 
they'll have done." 


"What do you think, Beynon?" asked Barbee. 


"I agree with Mr. Bean. They'll not want any further contact with the 
Earthwomen." 


"You must think us monsters," whispered Claire. 


"And aren't we all monsters?" asked Adelie, almost inaudibly. "You, 
Captain Barbee with your flame thrower. And I, with my ambition. And 
your people, Bean, with their debonair young men riding high and safe in 
the clouds and dropping their bombs and darts on defenseless women and 
children .. ." 


"Your Holiness," said Barbee gently, "you are tired and overwraught. Go 
below, please. You and Miss King may have my cabin. And the rest of you 
can make yourselves comfortable on the wardroom settees. Ill pass word 
down as soon as I sight anything." 


We overhauled the ships out of Albany but made no attempt to enlist their 
aid. They were crowded with refugees and problems of organization would 
have taken too much precious time. 


And then we had time to rest, to recuperate, on our way up river. It was a 
quiet passage at first, in other circumstances could have been a pleasant 
one. War had not touched these towns and villages, and in the first ones we 
visited the people knew nothing of the destruction of Albany and the 
sinking of her fleet. 


We warned them, advised them. At every landing Adelie, clad in her white 
robes of office, accompanied by Barbee's buglers and drummers, would go 
ashore to say her piece, to tell the story of what had happened down river, to 
supervise the institution of a workable system of defense against any 
possible enemy. 


Meanwhile, we had our own problems to discuss— offense rather than 
defense. The steam ram could do nothing against the spaceships, we knew, 
but Lafayette, presumably, was still at Wyndham's Landing with his 
Mounted Archers, and the Colonel would take his orders from Adelie, not 
from the Commandante. We worked out what we thought and hoped was a 
sound plan of attack. Barbee would put us ashore well down river from the 
Landing. We would approach by night, on foot, and make contact with 


Lafayette, impressing on him the need for secrecy. That same night, or the 
following night, Barbee in Sword of the Lord, was to attack the Show Boat 
by ramming and with the flame thrower. The fire on the river, as well as 
creating a diversion, was to be the signal for a charge by the Mounted 
Archers on the spacewomen's position. 


Oh, it was all worked out so very nicely, in every detail—but we failed to 
make allowances for one very important factor, communications. It was at 
Franklin —a tiny village on the eastern bank—that we realized this. They 
let us get ashore, did the villagers, and then, suddenly, we were surrounded 
by a mob of peasants armed with bows and arrows, with rusty swords and 
far from rusty sickles. They were led by the local Saint-in-Residence; word 


had come from New Orleans that the mutinous Sword of the Lord was to be 
detained and that the bodies, alive or dead, of sundry apostates, heretics, 
spies, traitors and pirates were to be delivered forthwith to the Council. 


Adelie flared up into one of her spectacular rages. 


"Fool!" she cried. "When my father hears of this he'll have you stripped of 
your robes and publicly whipped!" 


"Your father?" The old man grinned. "Haven't you heard? He's dead." He 
waved the sheet of flimsy paper. "That's in here too. Now—are you all 
coming quietly?" 


It was Barbee who saved us. He edged in to the rickety wharf, breathed on 
it with his flame thrower. 


"You, with the dirty beard!" he yelled. "Call off your pups, or I burn your 
village to the ground!" 


It was the first time that any of them had seen a flame thrower, and the brief 
demonstration had been of capabilities rather than of limitations. The Saint 
— a badly frightened old man—called his people off and, with servile 
alacrity, supervised the construction of a shaky, makeshift ramp by which 
we could re-embark; the wharf, by this time, was no more than still blazing 
ruins. 


But he regained his courage. 
"The Council shall hear of this!" he bawled after us. 


Bravado such as Barbee's was all very well—but facts had to be faced. We 
knew, now, how we stood. From New Orleans the pigeons had gone 
fluttering up river and, wherever the birds had homed, every man's hand 


was turned against us. Commandante Willis would know that we had 
escaped from Albany and Colonel Lafayette would act as he was ordered by 
the Council. 


What were we to do? What could we do? 


Late into the night we talked, in the steam ram's cramped wardroom. 
Barbee was all for continuing up river and for launching a surprise attack (if 
surprise were still possible) upon the Show Boat, hoping thereby to destroy 
the Earthwomen's Headquarters Staff. Claire, not very hopefully, suggested 
that she report back for duty in a matter of fact way and then either attempt 
sabotage or try to win over Commandante Pearson and other senior officers. 
("She'll clap you in cells," said Adelie, "as soon as she gets her hands on 
you. She'll not let you run around loose!") 


Captain Beynon suggested that we try to adhere to our original scheme, 
saying that Lafayette, by this time, would know more of the Earthwomen 
than the fools in New Orleans and would, quite probably, listen to reason. 


"You're right, Paul," said Adelie. "Lafayette's our only hope—but will he 
throw his men into almost certain death?" 


"It may not be as bad as that," said the Old Mini. "The fire that friend 
Barbee will start will keep 'em occupied." 


So up river we continued, cautiously, regulating our speed so that we passed 
settlements only by night, always scanning the skies for the Earthwomen's 
helicopters. Then, at last, we saw the glare from the floodlights at 
Wyndham's Landing, round the last bend, and Barbee nosed Sword of the 
Lord cautiously in to the bank. One by one we shook hands with him, 
walked along the foredeck, out along the ram and jumped ashore. Barbee 
knew his signals. This night, or the following night—or the night after— 
there was to be a fire in the camp of the Mounted Archers, the cookhouse 


tent going up in flames. Seeing this, Barbee was to attack. Should, after 
three nights, the signal not be given, Barbee was to use his own discretion. 


We stood on the bank, watched the steam ram going astern and turning, a 
long, black shadow on the black water. We watched her until she was lost to 
sight, then started to trudge over the rough ground towards the glare of 
lights at the Landing. 


It must have been all of half an hour before we fell in with Lafayette's 
outposts. Luckily they had been told to ask questions first and shoot 
afterwards. Even so, the manner of the men told off to escort us to the 
Colonel made it plain that we were prisoners rather than guests. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


It was hot in the Headquarters tent. There were too many people in it— 
Lafayette, and five of his officers, six sergeants and an armed guard of half 
a dozen Archers. The five of us from the steam ram were there. 


Lafayette sat at the map-strewn, paper-littered table. He picked up, once 
again, the flimsy sheet that contained his latest orders from New Orleans. 


He said, "I've heard your stories. Also—I've got this. I'm supposed to arrest 
you all and send you down river as soon as possible. On the other hand— 
the Commandante has told me—yes, told, not asked—to pass you all over 
to her should you fall into my hands. Needless to say, I do not take orders 
from the Commandante . . . But these orders, Miss Dale. . ." 


"Yes, Colonel?" 


"You know the bunch in the Palace better than I do. You were one of them 
yourself. What is behind all this?" 


"My father's dead, Colonel. He was a good man, and had the welfare of 
Beulah Land at heart. The Council rules until a new Bishop is elected. I 
know most of them. I can make a guess as to their motivations. They daren't 
do anything, anything, to offend the Earthwomen. Those orders you've got 
—they'll be changed as soon as they hear that Carrie wants us. You'll be 
told to hand us over." 


"All right. I'll be told to hand you over. But. . . Shall I? As things stand at 
present—I command the only military force within striking distance of the 
spaceships ..." 


"There's Barbee, and Sword of the Lord" said the Old Man. 


"But what can he do against the ships, Beynon? He can dispose of Memphis 
Belle and the Show Boat if he wants to—and rob me of my transport by so 
doing. He can't attack the spaceships." 


"Is the Show Boat still being used as Earth H.Q.?" asked Adelie. 


"No. The Commandante must have got word of the steam rams and decided 
that she was too vulnerable to attack from the river. Everything's been 
moved back to the spaceships." 


"A pity." 
"Why? What did you have in mind?" 


"Just—a plan. Barbee was to create a diversion by burning the Show Boat 
—and you and the Mounted Archers were to charge the spaceships and 
capture or destroy them." 


"And you thought that I'd fall in with such a crazy scheme? Please give me 
credit for a little intelligence, Miss Dale." 


"It'd be costly," said Adelie, "but it'd be a small price to pay for a world. Oh 
—the Earthwomen'll be back even if we destroy these two ships, but it'll not 
be for years. We shall have gained time to prepare." 


"Almost you convince me. Almost." 


Adelie got to her feet. She said, in a quiet voice, "I could make an 
emotional appeal, Colonel, as you know. I might not be able to swing you 
over to my side, quite—but I could carry your officers and men with me. I 
could preach the New Crusade—and, by so doing, start a chain reaction that 
would culminate in another Holy War. But I'm not going to—not any more. 
I want you to help me—but I want you to know what you're doing, why 
you're doing it. I want you to know that you face dishonor as well as death 
—because I know that the prospects of death don't frighten you. I want your 
men to know that they will be charging weapons far superior to any that 
they have ever faced before, and when the charge is successful they will be 
slaughtering women. 


"Think it over, Colonel Lafayette. You have heard our stories. You know 
that the menace is not Albany, but the Earth ships that threaten our way of 
life, our world, everything that we have worked for and hold dear." 


"And this wasn't an emotional appeal?" asked Lafayette dryly. 

An Archer entered the tent, saluted smartly. 

"An officer from the spaceships, Colonel!" he reported. "To see you." 
"Tell her to come in." 

The girl who entered we had seen before—in Albany. 


She delivered the same message: "Hand over the prisoners, or else ..." 


"Aren't you making rather a habit of this?" asked Claire. 


"Aren't you making rather a habit of being a prisoner, Miss King? There are 
inducements, perhaps. ... What is your reply, Colonel?" 


"Tell Miss Willis that she shall have my reply in an hour's time," said 
Lafayette. He waited until the messenger had gone, then turned to Adelie. 
"All right. This is what I was waiting for. Will Barbee attack tonight? What 
is the signal?" 


We waited in the tent, the five of us from the steam ram, listening to the half 
comprehended, muted tumult of military preparation. Claire sat with me; 
Bean paced up and down, his hand on the hilt of his short sword. Adelie 
stood with Captain Beynon, very close to him. 


Lafayette came back into the tent. 
"We're starting the fire now," he said. "Better come out and see the fun." 


We followed him into the open air. The night was dark and clear, windless. 
From the slight rise—too low to be called a hill—on which the camp stood 
we could see the brilliantly lit spaceships, could see the river. There was 
something there on the water—something low and long and dark, waiting. 
Abruptly there was a flare of orange light from behind us, a gust of heat. A 
man came running up to us, saluted, gasped, "lire in the cookhouse, 
Colonel!" 


The dark shape on the river was moving now, upstream, gaining speed. I 
began to wonder, belatedly, who was aboard the Show Boat, shuddered at 
the thought of the innocent Gospel Singers, who might have returned to 
their quarters aboard the vessel, trapped in the burning, sinking ship. 


Somebody, some alert watch officer aboard Memphis Belle, raised the 
alarm. There was a clangor of bells, the booming of the steamer's whistle. 


Too late, we thought—not knowing that the defensive measures had already 
been taken. From the river came a great flare of white flame, a deafening 
concussion. The long hull of the steam ram lifted clear of the water, 
breaking as it did so. Burning oil spilled from her. 


Whistles blew in the camp. There was the sound of a bugle. By the light of 
the still burning tent we saw the men and the horses forming up, saw the 
gleam of swords. Lafayette shouted, "The charge still takes place! Are you 
coming?" 


"Yes!" cried Adelie. "Come on!" 


We followed the Colonel to a position at the head of his men. There were 
six horses there. I didn't see any of the others mount—I was too occupied in 
scrambling, somehow, aboard my own animal. Somebody thrust a sword at 
me. I took it, wondering what I should do with it, transferred the reins to my 
left hand. 


The bugles were braying, now, and the drums were rattling, and, slowly at 
first, we started off down the slope to the spaceships. I could see the 
Colonel, well ahead, with Adelie by his side. Claire and Bean were to my 
right, the Old Man on my left. I started to say something to Claire, then had 
to clutch desperately to keep my balance. I lost my sabre. 


The Colonel raised his sword, shouted, "Charge!" 


Somehow I was part of the horse, and the horse was part of me, and the 
motion was more like flying than anything I had experienced in either the 
airship or the helicopter. The thunder of hooves filled the night, the thunder 
of hooves and the shouting of men, and the rattle of guns. 


Bean was down. His horse screamed and stumbled, fell. Horses were 
screaming behind me. Then we were on top of the first gun pit, and the 
screaming of the women was like the screaming of the horses, and the 
swords that were bright as they slashed down were dull as they were 
uplifted. 


The fire was taking us from the side, now, from both sides. Lafayette was 
pulling to his right, away from the ships. His intention was plain—to 
silence the guns before attempting anything else. We silenced the guns— 
and I thought, These may be women, but they are murderers. They murdered 
Albany. 


The bugles were braying again and the horsemen were rallying around 
Lafayette. Claire was with me still, and the Old Man, and Adelie. Of the 
Archers— half had survived. 


"The ships!" shouted the Colonel. "To the ships!" 


There was machine gun fire from the airlock of Sylvia Pankhurst, but the 
shooting was poor. The airlock doors of Eve Curie were closed. As we 
approached her we saw the white fire blossom and spread under her stern, 
saw her lift, slowly at first. The heat hit us like a physical blow—the heat 
and the waves of sound. 


She lifted, slowly—and we turned to run. The screaming roar of her was 
behind us, and the heat was burning the clothes from our backs, and horses 
and men were crying out dreadfully as the fire licked down on them. 
Claire's horse stumbled and fell, and I caught her somehow, dragged her 
from her saddle and slung her roughly across the shoulders of my own 
mount. 


I lost my reins and the horse bolted. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


When the horse stopped, I fell off rather than dismounted. But I managed to 
stay on my feet, and I lifted Claire down. We sat under the cover of the 
snow ferns, very close together. I could feel her trembling, and knew that I 
was Shaking as badly as she. The horse wandered off dejectedly. We made 
no attempt to stop him. The glare of Eve Curie's exhaust still filled the sky. 


"She's come in now," said Claire in a matter-of-fact, too matter-of-fact, 
voice. "She's come in, and Adelie's dead, and your Captain, and little Bean. 
And the Colonel's dead, and so's Captain Barbee with his Sword of the Lord. 
And we're left." Her voice was slipping from matter-of-factness to the 
beginnings of hysteria. "What do we do? What can we do? What can we 
do?" 


I held her closely to me. 
"Claire, snap out of it. We're still alive. We'll do something." 


"Such as?" she demanded. "Face facts, my dear. We're outcasts, the pair of 
us, in a world in ruins. We should have died with the others ..." 


"We have each other," I said tritely. 


"Very touching,” remarked somebody in a familiar voice. I looked up. It 
was dark now that the spaceship had landed, but there was enough light 
from the snow ferns to see that it was Bean. "Do you mind if I join the 
Survivor's Club?" he asked politely. He sat down. "Where are we, by the 
way?" 


"This path, up the hill, leads to the Locks," I told him. 


"I wonder if your ship's still there . .. We could take her up river until 
things blow over..." 


"If she's still there. If things ever do blow over," I said. 
"Listen!" whispered Claire. "Horses .. ." 


We heard a man's voice. "They'll never manage this path. We shall have to 
continue on foot..." 


"As you please," replied a woman almost inaudibly. 

"Captain Beynon!" I called. "Adelie!" 

"Paul!" she cried. "It's Clement!" Then, to me, "Is anybody with you?" 
The others answered her. 


The Old Man and Adelie came round the bend of the path, walking slowly 
and painfully. Like us, they were filthy and bedraggled, their clothing 
scorched and torn and stained. Adelie was limping badly. But they were as 
pleased to see us as we were to see them. 


We were evidence—as they were to us—that the world hadn't quite come to 
an end. 


Then, after a while, with frequent pauses for rest, we climbed the hillside 
path to the Locks. Dawn—an ominous red dawn—was just breaking as we 
reached the top, as we stumbled gratefully from the rough uphill track to the 
smooth, level concrete. Richmond Queen was still there, in the basin—we 
could see her twin funnels in black silhouette against the crimson sky. 


Slowly we walked towards the ship, wondering what had been happening 
since we had left her, since we had been taken from her. There were craters 
in the concrete, and there was a large area blackened by fire, an untidy 
scattering of unidentifiable debris. 


There were no lamps burning aboard Richmond Queen, no smoke coming 
from the funnels. There was no gangway watchman. We stepped aboard, 
and the deck rang hollow under our feet, and the ship was, we know, dead . 
. . "Anybody aboard?" I shouted. "Anybody aboard?" But I was certain that 
there would be no answer to my hail. 


We went all through her, but we found nobody. Everything had been left in 
good order, although neglect was all too evident. The Log Books had been 
taken from the pilot house. 


"I'm going to my quarters," said the Old Man at last. "Will you slip down to 
the Lock Master's house, Whitley? Get him up and find out what's been 
happening.” 


Claire came with me, and Bean. We thought at first, after we had been 
hammering on the door for a long time, that the Lock Master had 
abandoned his post. But, at last, we heard footsteps, heard the rattle and 
grate of the key in the lock of the door. 


"What do you want?" demanded the Lock Master, peering at us with 
suspicion and fear. "What do you want?" 


"I'm the Mate of Richmond Queen" I told him. "Where's my crew?" 


"Living ashore, down at the Landing. The boss woman of the rockets told 
‘em to get off the ship." 


"What's all this damage?" 


"One o' them damned Albany gasbags. Came over, it did, the same night 
that Albany got it. Trying for the gates, it was, dropping bombs. Just getting 
into bed, I was, when I heard this buzzing sound in the sky . . . So, like a 
bloody fool, I goes outside to see what it is. There's the airship, circling, an' 
I hears someone shout, "Bombs away!’ The blast knocks me flyin’ head over 
feet, but I ain't knocked so silly I can't see one o' them flyin' windmill 
affairs, with her guns rattlin' away fit ter bust .. . An' that bloody gasbag did 
bust . . . Served them right." 


"Any damage to the Locks?" I asked, cutting him short. 
"I ain't happy about the gates," he said. "But they'll hold..." 


It was light when we got back to the ship. As the dawn had promised, it was 
a red day, the overcast a sullen crimson. Flights of balloon birds—untidy, 
ragged squadrons—were passing overhead, low, heading to the nor'ard. 
From the south came a continuous low mutter of thunder. 


We went straight to the Old Man's room, told him what we had learned. 
"So the gate's damaged' he said. "Did you look at it?" 


"Yes, sir. Another bomb would have done the trick —and done for the 
spaceships as well." 


"That's what they were trying to do," said the Old Man. "It must have been 
the only airship to get away from Albany." He turned to Adelie. "It helps." 


"Yes," she said. "It will make it easier." 


"Before we do anything else, Whitley," said the Old Man, "we'll eat. Go 
down to the galley and see what you can rustle up. Then, after we've fed 
and rested, we'll raise steam." 


It wasn't a very satisfying meal. There were dry biscuits and some salted 
builder crab which had seen better days, and the coffee was weak and tasted 
of tar. But we needed the food—just as we needed the rest that we weren't 
allowed to get. The furnaces were cold, and the water level in the boilers 
was low, and as soon as we had bolted the last mouthful we were building 
fires and manning the hand pump. 


I assumed—as did Claire and Bean—that we should be going up river, that 
we should be putting as much distance as possible between ourselves and 
the spaceships. 


Adelie helped with the heavy work at first, then left us. She said that she 
had some writing to do. It was an odd time to write, I thought—but the Old 
Man seemed to be of the opinion that her action was quite normal. 


At noon we had a break for another meal, which we took on deck. The Old 
Man was worried about the smoke which now, in two long, straight 
columns, was streaming up in sharp silhouette against the red sky. "It can't 
be helped," he said. "But I hope that nobody notices it." He turned to 
Adelie. "Have you finished, my dear?" 


"Almost," she said. 


"Good. I'll leave you in charge of the deck, Whitley,” he said to me. "Look 
after the furnaces. Let me know when we have two hundred and fifty 
pounds of steam." 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


We raked, and we threw on fresh billets of wood, and the needles of the 
gauges crept steadily up and up. It was Claire who first heard the music, the 
faint, mournful strains drifting up from Wyndham's Landing. At first I 
thought that it was imagination, then realized that somebody had got the 
Show Boat's steam calliope g°ing. Was it, I wondered, some sort 


of burial service? 


The fires could do without attention for a few minutes, so Claire, Bean and 
I walked ashore, wandered to the end ol the Lock. Looking down we could 
see the Monument and the spaceships, Memphis Belle and the Show Boat. 
The music was louder now, clearer, Beulah Land it was—mournful, 
nostalgic. 


"And viewed the shining Glory Shore” I sang softly, "My Heaven, my Home, 
for evermore . . 


"It was our Glory Shore, too," said Bean. 


"Oh Beulah Land> sweet Beulah Land . . Everything, somehow, fitted—the 
mournful strains of the calliope, the lowering, crimson sky, the feeling of 
building tension in the air. It was like the afternoon before the End of the 
World. But so many worlds had already come to an end . . . the Glory Shore 
was finished, seared and blackened by the roaring exhausts of the 
spaceships, littered with ruins and bodies... 


"What are you people doing?" asked the Lock Master, who had come up 
unobserved. 


"Minding our own business," I told him. 


We returned to the ship. 


When the needles were touching the two hundred and fifty pounds 
calibration I went up to report to the Old Man. He was sitting, with Adelie, 
at his table, on which stood a decanter and glasses. "Will you call the others 
up?" he said. 


When we were seated, Adelie poured the rum. 


"We will drink," she said, "to the Glory Shore. To your Glory Shore, 
Clement and Claire. Don't spoil it. To yours, Mr. Bean... ." 


"Mine died with Albany," he said. 


"And to ours, Paul. It hasn't been as clean as it should have been—but it has 
been... good. And I hope that something of it will live because of the 
manner of our dying." She handed me a bundle of closely written sheets. 
"Take this, Clement. My story. The story of what I did and what I thought 
and what I hoped, and of the mistakes I made. The story that will, I trust, 
help to save Beulah Land from conquest, from subjugation. Because there'll 
be other ships. 


You know that, Claire. You know that Earth must have living room. Help to 
ensure that it's on our terms, not Earth's." 


She paused for breath. 


"Dying?" I said. "You talked of dying, Adelie ... What do you mean? We 
shall be able to get by up river, all of us." 


"But we aren't going up river, Whitley," said the Old Man patiently. "I'm 
going to order you ashore now—you and Claire and Bean. I want you to cut 
every line but one stern line, and I want you to stand by that with an axe." 


"Cut the lines, sir?" I asked stupidly. "It won't take long, even as short 
handed as we are, to let go properly." 


"What does it matter?" he said, smiling gently, and I realized then what his 
intention was. 


"But there's no need for you to go with the ship, sir. Do as you say, yes. Cut 
the lines, and cut the last stern line when she's worked up to full revolutions 
—but you can be the man to cut it, from ashore." 


"Oh, we could do it that way, Whitley—but it is necessary that Adelie die 
with the ship. We have decided that. If she lives after all that's happened— 
she will be the woman who sold Beulah Land to the Earthlings. But if she 
dies, spectacularly . . . Well, the blood of martyrs is strong medicine." 


"T see," I said. 


"Are you sure it's me, Paul, whom you want to die with?" asked Adelie, 
smiling a little sadly. "Are you sure that it's not Richmond Queen?" 


He smiled back at her but did not reply. He said to us, "Off with you now. 
Goodbye—and good luck." 


"Goodbye," said Adelie softly. I took her in my arms then, and kissed her. 
"Be good to her," she whispered. "Think of me sometimes—but not too 
much..." She broke away, took Bean in her arms and kissed him. 


"I got that kiss under false pretenses," said the Marine. "I'm staying." 
"I order you ashore," said the Old Man. 


"Then it's mutiny. Let me stay, Captain. Your place is on the bridge. Your 
place is on the bridge, with her. I'll look after the engines for you." He 


grinned crookedly. "It'll not be for long." 
"Thank you, Bean," said the Old Man simply. 


We went ashore, then, Claire and I, shaking hands with Bean at the 
gangway. He cast off the lashings of the brow, pushed it as we pulled. It 
clattered down to the concrete. He lifted and fitted the portable rail section 
into place. I walked forward, then with my axe, cut the headlines. The old 
Lock Master watched me in bewilderment, followed me aft. "What are you 
doing, young man?" 


"Giving you some rope for new fenders," I told him. "It's time you put some 
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The steam calliope was still playing down at the Landing: 


"Yes, we gathered at the river, The beautiful, the beautiful river, Yes, we 
gathered at the river That flows by the throne of God!" 


Yes, we'd all gathered at the river—the lost ships, the burned and sunken 
ships, Duke of Albany, Pride of Albany, Duchess, Bishop Wyndham, Sword 
of the 


Lord and Ad Astra ... And soon Richmond Queen would join them, and 
Memphis Belle, and Sylvia Pankhurst and Eve Curie... 


"Yes, we gathered at the river. . 


. * . and the mournful notes of the calliope, their stridency softened by 
distance, drifted up from the landing, drifted up under the lowering, 
crimson sky. 


"Is all ready, Mr. Whitley?" hailed the Old Man. He was standing on the 
wing of the bridge, Adelie with him. 


"All ready, Captain!" 


We heard the jangle of telegraph bells, saw Bean opening steam valves. The 
big wheel began to turn, faster and faster, lashing the water into muddy 
foam. 


"What are you doing, Captain?" bawled the Lock Master. 
"Stand by to cut, Whitley!" 

"Stand by to cut, sir!" 

"Cutr 


The axe flashed down on the bar-taut line. Richmond Queen surged 
forward. It must have been a matter of seconds only before she hit the gate 
—but it seemed like years. Then she struck, with a crash of splintering 
timber and a screech of rending metal. She hit the gate, and it sagged 
outward, and for a long time (it seemed) she hung there, her stern wheel 
churning furiously. Then the gate gave, and the concrete of the dam gave 
with it, and the whole structure of the basin walls cracked and crumbled, 
subsiding into what had become a raging torrent. We scrambled back and 
clear—Claire and the Lock Master and myself—deafened by the noise of 
shattering concrete and rushing water. 


But I saw her go. I saw her stern lift as she plunged, the wheel racing, 
threshing the air. I saw her go, and I heard, for the last time, the deep organ 
note of her whistle, the three farewell blasts. 


We ran to the edge of the dam and we saw the wave, the wall of water, the 
ship and trees and wreckage on its crest, booming down on Wyndham's 
Landing. One of the spaceships must have been readied for blasting off— 
we saw her Venturis flare into vivid and dazzling incandescence. We saw 
her lift—but not far enough, not fast enough. The crest of the wave, the 
crest of the wave with Richmond Queen, broadside on, riding it, hit her 
before she was up and clear, overset her. Then there was nothing left of the 
old Queen but wreckage, and the rocket, horizontal now, out of control, was 
streaking for Memphis Belle like some huge projectile, flame and steam in 
her wake. The other spaceship toppled and fell, her vanes swept from under 
her, breaking in two as she crashed down upon the Monument. 


Memphis Belle was gone now, and the Show Boat, their shattered wreckage 
mingling with the wreckage of the spaceship, their wreckage lifted high in 
air on the mushroom of flame and smoke and steam that climbed, roaring, 
up to and into the crimson overcast. 


I held Claire to me, felt the sobs that were shaking her body. The Lock 
Master was saying something, but we ignored him and, in the end, he went 
away. 


"We should never have come," said Claire at last. "We should never have 
come. We have ruined your world." 


I thought of Beulah Land as it had been, as it was now. I tried to peer into 
the doubtful and hazardous future. My arm tightened about her waist. 


"Wherever you are," I said, "there is the Glory Shore." 


